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The Glass of Fashion 


TYLE is not an altogether witless mistress. Her 
autocratic decrees at heart are practical. Con- 

stantly she enlarges her sphere of influence and 
draws her refinements more close and sharp. 

Under this dictation the line of eye-glasses and 
spectacles of the Shur-on Optical Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., have acquired a completeness that reflects 
the nicest distinctions of appropriateness. 

And so, we had not far to look when we sought 
a sales appeal for this client. Why leave to chance 
or slow-fingered Time wide appreciation of the fact 
that heavy shell rims clash with the diaphanous 
evening gown and that the precarious bridle path 
is no place for delicate rimless eye-glasses? 

Shur-on advertising holds up the mirror of au- 
thentic fashion and assures the wearer of cor- 
rectly chosen Shur-ons that he is smartly glassed in 
every detail. 
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“Sometime, we'll get around 
to the Farm Market’’ 


Those words are spoken frequently by advertisers 
—so frequently that they should mean something 


pretty definite. 
Yet what they 
definite. They 


really 


mean 
mean an indefiniteness of know!- 


is anything but 


edge of sales conditions that is astounding. 


The farm market is everywhere. 
farmers will be in Wanamaker’s. 


Today a dozen 
Today 50,000 


farmers will buy in stores where your goods are 


sold. 


The farmers constitute 50 per cent. of the 


customers of your customers outside the large cities. 


Sometime you'll get around 
to the farm market? Why, 
man, the farm market is 
around your goods now—only 
you are not telling the farmer 
about them. 


There are six million and 


a half farm families in the 
country. 

Three million of these 
families are prosperous, read- 
ing and thinking people— 
good prospects for high-class 
products. 

Nearly two million of these 
better class farmers are read- 


ers of 


Standard Farm Papers 


These cover the 
twenty-nine richest. farming 
States—the States where 50 
per cent. of the buying of com- 
modities is done by farmers. 

Sometime you will get 
around to the Farm Market. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


The flexible national medium with 
local prestige. 
A. B.C. circulation 1,900,000. 


papers 


The Wisconsin Agriculturi 
Established 1877 
Prairie Farmer, Citenge 
Established 184 
Pennsylvania ~ tel 
Established 1880 
The Breeders’ Gazette 
Established 1881 
The Nebraska Farmer 
Petablished 1859 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 
Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 
The Farmer, St. Pau! 
Established 1882 
The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1960 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas 


The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 


The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 


Eastern Representati 
Wattace C. Ricwarpson, Is 

95 Madison Ave 

New York City 


Western Representati 
STANDARD Farm Papers. IX 
1100 Transportation Bidg 
hicago 


All Standard Farm Papers ere members of the Audit Bureay of Circulation 
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To Prevent Your, Advertisements 
from Getting Stale} 


Methods That Are Being Used Successfully to Keep Copy Vivacious and 
Attractive 


By Paul 


DIRECTOR in one of ‘the 
I large agencies had just asked 
a member of the copy staff out to 
lunch. As they were adjusting 
their mufflers the director’s tele- 
phone bell rang. “It’s A ,” he 
said as he hung up the receiver, 
“and I’ve asked him to meet us 
at the Prince George.” The copy 
man had never been introduced to 
A——., but he knew him as a very 
able writer of short stories and a 
college classmate of the director’s. 

The talk came round to writing. 
The short-story writer volunteered 
an interesting piece of informa- 
tion. “From now on,” he said, 
“I'm going to do all of my writ- 
ing on the actual scene of the 
story. Six years ago I spent two 
months in the Northwest. It was 
there that I produced my first 
salable fiction. I came back to New 
York and wrote a number of sto- 
ries the scenes of which were laid 
in the same surroundings. Most of 
these were published, but I found 
that each succeeding story gave 
me less satisfaction than its prede- 
cessor. It also seemed to take 
more time to write. At the time 
I thought this was due to a wear- 
ing off of the freshness of the 
subject. A year later, while on a 
summer visit in a small city down 
in Maine, I worked out two other 
stories. I noticed the same slowing- 
up when I attempted similar work 
on my return home. After sev- 
eral experiments of the sort I 
have found that it pays me to 
Write my stories right on the 


Sartorus 


ground where the scenes are laid.” 
The fiction writer went on to say 
that he not only produces better 
and more realistic fiction in this 
way, but actually cuts down the 
time needed to write it, thus ena- 
bling himself to turn out a greater 
volume in the course of the year. 

This conversation led to a more 
lengthy discussion between the 
two agency men that afternoon. 
They had always believed that 
copy men should “get out” occa- 
sionally to keep ‘signs of desk 
cramp from creeping into their 
texts. 

The outside work, however, 
was unorganized. The tendency 
was to go out only when it was 
absolutely necessary. 

A series of tests has proved that 
in many cases it pays to write the 
copy on the spot rather. than in 
the office. 

For example, a writer had been 
struggling along with a new com- 
mercial fertilizer. The manufac- 
turer supplied plenty of informa- 
tion. But often more than mere 
information is needed. to keep 
copy from becoming mediocre. So 
long as the copy man talked to 
the. farmers from his desk, situat- 
ed hundreds of miles away, he 
never came truly in sympathy 
with the prospective customer. 
Then this writer was sent out to 
spend two weeks in Iowa. He 
went about with the manufac- 
turer’s salesmen for a few days. 
He spent a day or two with 
dealers. But most of the time 


Table of Contents on page 178 
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was given over to visits with real 
farmers. Such lively and effec- 
tive ideas for advertising came 
out of these talks that the copy 
man on his return dictated in a 
day a dozen texts of a far higher 
standard than the predecessors 
which had been rewritten and 
edited so many times. Although 
that occurred three years ago, the 
copy man still makes his annual 


pilgrimages to some representa- - 


tive farming community to keep 
his copy from getting in a rut. 

Other cases of this kind might 
be cited. But there are more 
ways than one of keeping copy 
from getting in the doldrums. A 
cross-continent trip is seldom nec- 
essary 

The head of a large Chicago 
advertising agency recently pre- 
dicted that the day was fast 
coming when the advertisement 
writer would spend far more time 
away from his desk than at it. 
He quoted Thomas Carlyle, who 
said, “Incessant scribbling is 
death to thought.” There, he 
said, was the thing to look into 
when copy began to lose its spark. 
Had the writer put writing ahead 
of thinking? -Was he thinking 
more of rhetorical style than 
salesmanship? Was he merely 
trying for high records in volume 
of output? 

* * * 

The man who writes the copy 
and promotion material for one 
of the most popular automobiles 
felt that his advertisements were 
losing forcefulness. He did most 
of the writing in his office in 
the Detroit plant. He came 
East to make business calls on 
several of the distributors. Whil- 
ing away a few minutes on the 
salesroom floor of the Rochester 
dealer, he was approached by an 
incoming prospective customer, 
who mistook him for a floor 
salesman. And the advertising 
man let the mistake pass. By the 
time the customer agreed to take 
a demonstration, the volunteer 
salesman < 
was exactly the experience he 
needed to tone up his advertising 
copy. He continued in this ca- 
pacity for several days, and 


d realized that this* 


INK Jan. 26, 1922 
found out “for real” that soft 
times have gone out and some- 
thing new is needed. 

One New England shoe manu- 
facturer maintains in Boston a 
retail store. It is operated pri- 
marily to satisfy his personal 
pride. But every now and then 
a studious chap from the factory 
comes in, hangs up his hat and 
starts in to sell shoes. He is the 
advertising manager, and he has 
a keen appreciation of the necd 
for occasional close contact with 
those who actually buy the shoes. 
Out of his store experiences have 
come suggestions for new models, 
modifications of old ones and 
some extremely telling store cards 
and. newspaper advertiseméhts. 

copy man was sent out on 
some special investigation work 
in several small towns. He brought 
back the wanted information. But 
he also brought back something 
of decidedly greater value. The 
smallest city he had lived in was 
New Haven. He had never ap 
preciated the differences in types 
of people and ways of living 
which exist between the big-city 
dweller and the small-town resi- 
dent. “But,” as the old popular 
song puts it, “he isn’t that way 
any more.” There is real wisdom 
and experience behind the deter- 
mination of some agencies to 
have trade research work made 
as far as possible by the writing 
men. 

The writer of a series of pipe- 
tobacco advertisements felt the 
wind dying down in his. sails 
Chiefly he felt the need of getting 
back some of the old, infectious 
enthusiasm which had bubbled up 
in the first year’s work. Two 
rooms down from him sat a 
young woman who had been em- 
ployed solely to write on women’s 
wear. Her success had come most 
largely from her unflagging 
enthusiasm over every product 
that was given her to write 
about. A thought came to the 
pipe-tobacco man. He stepped 
down to see her. “I’d like,” he 
said to her, “to haveYou take a 
try at two or three ads for me 
Yes ; about that pipe tobacco. No: 
I don’t want you to study up on 
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it. I’ve got all the information. 
What I want is your enthusiasm, 
your exciting style. That’s what 
I need to get hold of again. Just 
go as wild as you can about pipe 
smoking. I'll do all the toning 
down that-may be needed.” And 
out of this experiment came one 
of the most interesting series of 
tobacco advertisements that has 
been run. It-is good business, 
sometimes, to get. salesmen to 
swap territories, and for the same 
reasons it is equally good business 
at times to have copy writers 
swap accounts.: There is such a 
thing as being too well acquainted 
with “what.the advertiser wants” 
and “how hard it is to write 
anything new on the subject.” 
These limitations paralyze the 
hand on the’ helm and first thing 
you know the poor old ship is 
standing still. 

One large agency shifts all non- 
technical accounts to new writers 
once a year. Another still larger 
agency has a group of three or 
four men’ working on the same 
group of accounts. The men 
take turns at the same account. 
They also help each other im- 
mensely through frequent and in- 
telligent discussion of advertise- 
ments. 

As a product grows successful 
the temptation comes to accept a 
past standard as proved out and 
not in need of betterment. One 
big corporation values one of its 
directors most highly for his di- 
vine dissatisfaction with the large 
volume of sales that has been 
developed. The thought which 
just naturally seems to be upper- 
most in his mind is “Why aren’t 
we even farther along?” He goes 
farther. He sees next steps. He 
keeps them in front of his fellow 
directors. His fellow directors, 
perceiving the value of his gift, 
have induced him to talk in a 
similar vein to the various de- 
partments of the business. Just 
when they are settling down to a 





nice, comfortable state of self- 
satisfaction, along comes Mr. 
M His talk is like an un- 
expected cold shower-bath. And 


the same delightful reaction fol- 
lows. “Don’t talk to me about 
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copy doldrums,” said the adver- 
tising manager of that company 
“We'll never hit. them as long as 
we get those periodical messages 
from upstairs—Mr. M—— would 
like to see the members of th 
advertising department this after- 
noon at three o’clock.’” 


F, M. Feiker Returns to 
McGraw-Hill 


F, M. Feiker has resigned as assis 
tant to Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
and has returned to the McGraw-Hill 
Co. as vice-president. Mr. Feiker 
however, has not completely severed 
his connection with the Secretary of 
Commerce and his department. He has 
been appointed a special agent of the 
Bureau of Forei and Domestic Com 
merce, so that he will be. enabled to 
continue in a consulting capacity on 
the matters in which he has been 
actually engaged. 

Mr. Feiker joined the Department of 
Commerce last May. During his stay 
under his direction and that of Dr 
Julius Klein, director of the Bureau oj 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the 
industrial and business contacts of the 
association have been enlarged, business 
relations with trade association com 
mittees established and the so-called 
Commodity Divisions of the bureau 
created. During that time Mr. Feiker 
has also served as editorial advisor for 
the department’s board of editors for 
its various seupnmcnannne 


Witold Dedinals with 
Blackman Company 


Witold Markwiz, who has been witl 
the F. J. Ross Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, for the last 
two years, has join e Blackman 
Company, Inc., New York. He will be 
connected with the Cincinnati office 
Mr. Markwiz was with the Blackman 
Ross Co, for ten years prior to his co: 
nection with the Ross agency. 


Will Advertise “Tally-Ho” 
Silk Neckwear 


H. C. Cohen & Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., will advertise men’s neckwear 
made of Migel’s “Tally-Ho” silk. The 
advertising will be handled by Alfred 
Stephen Bryan, New York. opy will 
appear in newspapers and magazines in 
the spring. 


With Philadelphia Office of 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


A. L. Dewar Jr., formerly advertising 
manager of The Welch Grape Juice 
Company, Westfield, N. Y., has joined 
the Philadelphia office of N. W. Ayer 





& Son. E, P. Harrison has taken over 
Mr. Dewag’s duties with the Welch 
company. 
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's Your Business, 
Also, Ahead of 
the Industry’s? 


Here is the February advertising 
record for the past four years, both 
in columns and in agate lines, of 


NEEDLECRAFT 
MAGAZINE 


Columns Lines 
February, 1919 .. . . 50 9,180 
February, 1920 .. . . 76 14,136 
February, 1921 ... . 84 14,156 
February, 1922 ... . 87 14,669 


And 1921 complete was less than 
2% behind 1920 for Needlecraft, a 
fact which is especially significant 
when compared to the record of 
advertising in general. 


The advertisers who made this 
result possible are experienced. 


“One Woman Tells Another” 















































A SCeItacts are one class of 
the “much - advertised - to” 
prospect. About 4,000 of them 
inhabit the country. Each is the 


a 


Catching the Interest of the “Much- 
Advertised-To” Prospect 


Boston Varnish Company Develops Pay Streak in Advertising to 
Architects 


By Donald Kirkland 





in an architectural magazine which 
was not only read, but studied 
and clipped and filed, and which 
led to requests for more from 
these hard-to-reach 
* individuals. 

















ENTRANCE DOORWAY 
Ss A Peover in Flathbroh LG 








There must be in 
any advertising that 
will do such things 
a basic thought, idea 
or principle applic- 
able to other tough- 
skinned problems of 
the sort. And if 
we but inspect these 
advertisements the 
principle will not be 
hard to find. 

A series of “meas- 
ured drawings” is 
what so engaged the 
architects’ interest, 
drawings of Colo- 
nial architecture. 
Each advertisement 
contained complete 
architect’s draw- 
ings, with dimen- 
sions, of some fea- 
ture of a Colonial 


























dwelling; a china 
aoe | closet, a doorway, 
a mantel, a window, 














Kyanize 
| a 


sweet 


an entrance, a Stair- 
case, and so on. 


















ONE OF THE 
ARCHITECTS 


bull’s-eye for thousands of manu- 
facturers, jobbers, agents and 
others. Because the sale of a vast 
volume of materials is controlled 
or influenced by this relatively 
small group, they have the repu- 
tation for being perhaps the 
hardest class of prospects to reach 
with advertising. 

Nevertheless the Boston Var- 
nish Company during 1921 pub- 
lished a series of advertisements 


SERIES OF DRAWINGS THAT INTERESTED 


- Most of them were 
pieces on exhibit in 
the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; 

others were artistic designs taken 
from actual installations. Ac- 
companying each set of drawings 
was a photograph of the finished 
piece. 

The first advertisement was a 
double-page spread, one side oc- 
cupied by. the drawing, the other 
by an announcement of the com- 
ing series. Readers were invited 
to send for the complete set of 
twelve. In response to that first 
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One spot more or. 


less makes a heap 
of difference i ina 
poker game. 


Same thing in ad- 
vertising or not 
advertising in the 


Standard Union 





when you goafter 


trade in Brooklyn. 
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issue over 700 requests arrived. 
There was a week’s or ten days’ 
delay getting some of the sets 
into the mail; and so great was 
the interest that many wrote a 
second time inquiring if their re- 
quest had been overlooked. In 
the year during which these 
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of Kyanize _ varnishes and 
enamels”; and in another at the 
bottom was the Kyanize trade- 
mark with a small illustration of 
a package, also - inconspicuous. 
Other text was architect’s letter- 
ing and was a part of the draw- 
ing. It was the sort of thing one 
might find printed 
in the editorial 





Kyanize’ 
For New Interior Woodwork 


wood, well rubbed in 


Coat : — One-half pure white lesd 
1 ov. to be thianed. one half prat 
Third Coat:—To be one-half pure white lead 

ground in oll, one-hall pure French Zinc 
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WHITE ENAMEL SPECIFICATION 
OPEN-GRAI WOODS OAK, ASH. WALNUT, MAHOGANY, Be 


Open-grain woods should first be filled with » good paste filler, colored to match the 
When dry and hard sandpaper the whole surface lightly, then 
fo over it with a light coat of strictly pure white shellac: when dry, again sendpsper 
lightly before applying the undercoats. The following procedure should then enewe 


First Coat: — Pure white lead ground in oil, thinned with one pint of raw linseed oil to 
balloe of turpentine 


oil, one-half pure F: 


in oil, reach Zinc groved 
raw linseed 01! to gallon of turpeatine 


pages. 

On the back of 
each sheet sent out 
in complete _ sets, 
however, was a 
«more _ pronounced 
advertisement. Even 
this, however, fol- 
lowed the principle 
of giving something 
useful, for instead 
of atalk on Kyanize 
quality one found a 
set of specifications 
for applying it. Each 
sheet considered a 
different. use or 
product: Interior 
Varnish for Na- 
tural Finish, White 
Enamel for New 











CAUTION 
Mi 4 absolutely essew 
teal that the surface 
he entirely free from 


Exterior ‘Wood- 
work; White En- 
amel for Old 
Interior Wood- 
work; and so on; 
though some sheets 
did go so far as to 
show a _ prominent 
building finished 











ADVERTISING ON REVERSE OF MEASURED DRAWINGS 


drawings have been running, more 
than 3,500 requests for complete 
sets have been received. Con- 
sidering the total number of 
architects in the country the re- 
sponse is truly remarkable. 

But someone questions, Where 
in is the advertising value for 
Kyanize? It is true you have given 
given architects something of 
value, which consequently brings 
a prompt response; but will the 
drawings make sales for Kyanize? 

In appearance the drawings 
were but little like advertisements. 
In a small panel appeared: “One 
of a series of twelve measured 
drawings prepared by the makers 





with Kyanize. 
The. impression 
made upon the 
architects is well represented by 
the following extract from a 
letter received in acknowledgment. 
“The men responsible for an 
educational venture of this nature 
can expect a just consideration 


for a worthy product.” There 
were hundreds. of acknowledg- 
ments—mostly containing com- 


mendatory remarks, and many of 
them statements in line with that 
just quoted. “Permit us to com- 
mend the type of advertising you 
have adopted in this project,” 
wrote another member of the 
profession. “The selection of the 
examples and method of illustra- 
tion are very creditable, and the 
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The Youth's Companion announces 


Reduction in 
Rates to 
Pre-War Basis 














The Youth’s Companion and | 
its 5-plus Family Circulation is 
the place to concentrate in 1922 


The Youth’s Companion 
Boston, Massachusetts 


New York Office: 1701 Flatiron Bidg Chicago Office: 122 So. Michigan Blvd. 
} 
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advertising matter is not too 
prominent as is often the case. 
We shall be glad to make inquiry 
regarding your products, which 
we must confess we have never 
specified.” 

Not unimportant was the form 
in which the drawings were put 
up; loose-leaf style, letter size. 
All were cross-indexed, both 
drawings and specifications. On 
each drawing appeared all twelve 
titles, numbered consecutively. 
Each sheet bore its corresponding 
number. With the specifications 
on the back appeared ‘the titles of 
the specifications, again numbered 
to show on which sheets they 
might be found. Attention was 
called to the indexing plan in, the 
letter accompanying them, and 
suggestion was made that the set 
could be filed complete under the 
caption of Colonial Architecture 
or each sheet could be filed under 
its individual title. Though these 
points are details, they helped to 
give the advertising a more per- 
manent value. Many architects 
took occasion to mention the 
value of the filing feature. “I 
am especially glad that the plates 
are of a size to fit the standard 
folders and are loose so that one 
or more can be used as desired.” 
Others wrote similarly. 

When the company came to 
consider the 1922 advertising plan 
a questionnaire was addressed to 
about seventy-five architects who 
had sent for the drawings, asking 
if they would like the series con- 
tinued, and if so, whether the 
subjects should be Colonial or 
some other type of architecture 
The vote was in favor of continu- 
ing, and the evident preference 
was for Colonial architecture, al- 
though English styles took second 
place. 

Here, then, is an advertising 
idea that in this particular field is 
an unqualified success. Its basic 
principle can be easily applied to 
other difficult advertising situa- 
tions. From start to finish it will 
be observed the plan is based 
on giving the architect infor 
mation rather than argument. 
Everyone wants information, par- 
ticularly these much-advertised-to 
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prospects. They eagerly read books 
and technical papers to acquire it. 
Advertising that gives them in- 
formation will be read with just 
as eager interest. 

An oil refinery publishes a text- 
book on petroleum; a tool manu- 
facturer puts out a catalogue 
which teaches how to increase 
production; a conveyor manufac- 
turer shows in specific ways how 
manufacturing costs have been cut 
down in various industries by 
the application of automatic con- 
veyors. These are uses of the 
principle; they give the prospect 
information he is always seeking, 
at_ the same time they get over 
the message of the advertiscr’s 
product. It is this kind of adver- 
tising that catches the interest of 
the much-advertised-to prospect 


Fifteen Newspapers Unite on 
Color Advertising 


Representatives of fifteen newspapers 
will meet at Hotel Drake, Chicago, on 
January 29 and will form’ a permanent 
organization which will direct the work 
of the business management of their 
Sunday magazine sections printed in 
colors, and which can be sold to ad 
vertisers as a circulation unit. The 
newspapers participating are: Seattle 
Times, Chicago Tribune, St. Louis 
Post- Dispatch, New York World, Bos 
ton Post, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Buffalo Courier, Atlanta Constitution 
San Francisco Chronicle, New Orleans 
Item, Minneapolis Journal, Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Detroit News and Cincinnati Enquirer 

Each of these newspapers will place 
its own e‘litorial matter in the maga 
tine issued as part of its Sunday edi 
tion, Eventually, it is planned, each 
will issue the magazine in tabloid size 

A sonic having as its members 
Col. Blethen of the Seattle Times, 
‘hs } 3... of the New York World 
and S. E. Thomason of the Chicago 
Tribune is arranging for the Chicag 
meeting. One of the plans to be sub 
mitted at this meeting calls for the im 
mediate opening of offices in New York 
and Chicago and the establishment at a 
later date of an office in San Francisco 
These offices would act for the entire 
group of newspapers as a whole and 
through them would be cleared all ad 
vertising for the magazine 


American Chicle Account for 
Newell-Emmett Cofipany 


The American Chiele Company, New 
York, Adams, Beeman’s, and other 
chewing gums, has placed its adver- 
tising account with the Newell-Emmett 
Company, New York advertising agency 
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How Can Buffalo Be 
a “One-Paper’” City? 





Times. Courier 
and Express. 
3% Lost in seven ir ® 
ae Enquirer and 
Commer cial, 


The above diagram shows the respective amount of 
PAID DISPLAY ADVERTISING carried by each 
of the six Buffalo newspapers during the year 1921. 


























Automobile Advertising for 1921 (In lines) 

No matter what the line of nel nhs pe yas 

merchandise may be, it is Courier ..... 365,960 

absolutely necessary to use ot a pe ye 

° ommercia . . 

THE TIMES in Buffalo. Seater... 79,870 
2000 BUFFALO TIMES  sunca 
Daily Sunday 


VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 


CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
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Because Collier’s _ 
concerns itself with 
the affairs of the in-» 
dividual it shows, in. 
“Earning a Living in 
Motor Traffic,” what 
this amazing industry 
has to offer him— 
whether he can bring 
to it brains or brawn 
or money. | 


In Collier’s for January 28. 


Collier's 


‘THE ‘NATIONAL ‘WEEKLY 
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Baltimore Bakers 


= 


E NEWS and AMERICAN Route List of Baltimore 


Bakers is not only valuable to the man selling flour, yeast, 
raisins, shortening, etc., but also to the manufacturer of § « 
baking utensils and baking machinery. h 


This List has been personally checked by us. Names that wrongly 
appear under this classification in both city and telephone directories a 
have been eliminated and others added that do not even appear in the 
directories. 





Here are some of the discards: they will give you an idea of how 
much energy and time you would waste calling at such addresses: Several 
confectioners, grocers and variety stores; 1 dealer in Violet Ray and 
Pyrene Fire Extinguishers; couple residences; no such number; out of 
business ; couple lunch rooms; 1 Life Insurance firm ; Clothing, furniture 
and laundry concern; 1 vacant store; 1 delicatessen place; 1 electrical 
contractor and one vacant lot, etc. 

Send your representative to our office with a letter of introduction and we will give him a copy 

of our Bakers Route List and any other list that he wishes as a supplement. And strengthen 

your selling connections here by advertising in The NEWS and The AMERICAN, the city’s 


great Associated Press papers. Combined circulation, 180,000 daily and Sunday. Rates on 
z000 line contract, 30c daily, 35¢ Sunday. Sunday American Rotagravure, 35c per line flat. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


Ohe BaltimoreAmerican 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 















— A, CARROLL » &. may 

astern Representative estern Representative 
150 Nassau Street A iow = A Tower Bidg. 

New York Chicago 






Advertising Manager 
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Not long ago one of the better 
known smaller advertising 
agents said, “organization chart— 
my eye—take a group picture of 
Bill, Jim and me and that will be 
a better chart than anyone, can 
ever figure out.” In a sense he 
was right, and the three of them 
were all good advertising men. 
Some weeks later, however, he 
was heard to remark, “You know 
I've been thinking about an or- 
ganization chart and I really ‘be- 
lieve there’s something in it, even 
for small fry like us. You see, 
Bill was a staff man on the old 
Sun, then a publicity man and 
then an advertising manager, so 
he just naturally takes care of 
all planning, copy writing, service 
and production work. Jim sold 
space for a special representative 
and later on for a_ well-known 
magazine publisher, so he takes 
care of our clients’ interests with 


publishers. He makes out all the 
lists, issues contracts, etc.—in 
fact, he is the contract depart- 


ment.” 

In answer to the question, 
“Well, what’s left for you to do?” 
the agent replied, “You see, I 
worked in a bank, then sold bonds, 
became treasurer of an industrial 
concern and subsequently was 
given direction, among other 
things, of its advertising. When 
I hecame an agent I took over 
the financial end of things as a 
matter of course. 

“Really, I am much surprised 

find that we all do different 

ings and have quite definite 
functions in spite of the fact that 
all solicit business and write 
copy. In fact, I’m thinking about 
king up a chart of our various 
1 ictions and fitting our clerical 
stants into their particular 
ie” 

This conversation is quite typi- 
| and applies equally to the large 
s well as the small agency. In 
the large agency individual func- 
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Advertising Agency 


By Floyd Y. Keeler 


tions become departments or sec- 
tions and a division of responsi- 
bility is, if anything, easier to 
make. 

The chart reproduced with this 
article shows in detail what is 
intended to be an ideal functional 
operating procedure for an agency. 

In case the agency is a partner- 
ship, the squares for the stock- 
holders, directors, etc., are re- 
placed by one square containing 
the names of the partners. 

Below the line where the operat- 
ing departments begin, in the 
smaller agencies only three 
departments are essential—finan- 
cial, contract and the service 
department with its two subdivi- 
sions, production and marketing. 
Individual functions assigned to 
even a limited personnel are the 
same as in a large agency, except 
that one man attends to more 
steps in the completion of a par- 
ticular campaign. 


THE CHART EXPLAINED 


The designation of departments, 
divisions and sections is accom- 
plished by the numerical system. 
This is particularly helpful for 
filing correspondence and the in- 
dexing of reports, memorandums, 
etc. It is also easy to trace the 
functional responsibility through 
each department. 

For the sake of convenient 
operation, particularly in the larg- 
er agencies, squares have been 
assigned for branch offices, sales 
department and a foreign depart- 
ment. In the case of a partner- 
ship, a partner should be at the 
head of each principal department, 
while in a corporation an officer 
or director should be in charge. 

In order to clarify the operating 
procedure, the best way is to take 
an account from the time it is 
secured by the sales department 
(1.10) and follow it through the 
various departments, divisions and 
sections. 
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The sales department (1.10), 
hrough its manager, prepares a 
list of prospective clients and re- 
quests the treasurer (1.7) to pass 
upon their financial standing and 
credit responsibility. When he is 
assured on this point and secures 
one of them as a client of the 
agency, his next step is to confer 

with the general manager (1.6) 
0 arrange for an exchange of 
letters between the new client and 
the agency. This establishes the 
new client as a regular agency ac- 
count and a memorandum to this 
effect is immediately issued by the 
veneral manager (1.6) to all de- 
partments. 

This memorandum is a signal 
to the service committee (1.13) 
—following a conference with the 
manager of the sales department 
(1.10)—to assign an account rep- 
resentative (13.12) who shall from 
then on be the principal point of 
contact between the agency and 
the client. 

Following detailed reports from 
the account representative (13.12) 
and numerous conferences with 
the client, the service committee 
(1.13)—composed of the manager 
of the production division (13.1), 
the manager of the marketing di- 
vision (13.2) and the chairman of 
the committee (1.13)—makes defi- 
nite recommendations in the form 
if a written plan, the sales and 
merthondicles features of which 
are prepared by the marketing di- 
vision while the production divi- 
sion establishes the art and copy 
policy. Before the plan is sub- 
mitted, however, the manager of 
the contract department (1.9) is 
called in and a full discussion is 
had in order to make a selection 
of mediums so that detailed sched- 
ules of insertions and total amount 
of the appropriation recommended 
may form a part of the complete 
plan as finally submitted to the 
client. 

Should foreign advertising be 
contemplated, the manager of that 
department (1.12) is called in by 
the Service Committee (1.13) and 
the recommendations of this de- 
partment, after being carefully 
scrutinized by the service com- 


mittee (1.13), is also made a part 
f the final plan. 
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In case the account is to be 
handled through a branch office 
(1.11), the manager of this office 
receives the final plan and to- 
gether with the account represen- 
tative (13.12) presents it to the 
client. 

The next step is the approval by 
the client of the final plan, to- 
gether with a definite commitment 
as to the amount of the appropria- 
tion and approval of the mediums 
selected. Now production starts 
and the account representative 
(13.12), together with a copy as- 
sistant (13.13), begins to write 
copy and issue orders through a 
production detail man (13.14) to 
visualizers (13.15) for rough 
drawings, and when these are 
completed and finished, drawings 
and copy are O.K.’d. Orders are 
sent through ‘the same channels 
for typesetting (13.16) and en- 
graving (13.17). If booklets or 
other promotion matter is to be 
used, printing orders (13.18) are 
also issued. The orders are posted 
by the production control section 
(13.11) on the production board 
and followed to completion when 
they are retired and sent to be 
billed by the professional service- 
billing section (7.61) and the pro- 
duction control billing section 
(7.62). 

At the same time production 
starts, the contract department 
(1.9) issues orders and contracts 
to the various publications. Copies 
of these contracts go to the for- 
warding section (9.3) of the 
contract department and to the 
checking division (7.4) of the 
financial department (1.7). After 
all advertisements are checked in, 
they go to the general billing sec- 
tion (7.60) for billing to the 
client on the proper due dates. 

It may be that more complete 
sales data are desired at the same 
time, in which event a man or 
men from the marketing division 
are collecting data, making re- 
searches and investigating. sales 
possibilities for inclusion in a 
yvritten report to be submitted at 
an early date. 

Practically every detail of the 
chart has been explained with the 
exception of a few of the func- 
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tions of the financial department, 
which have little or no significance 
so far as client contact is con- 
cerned—a word about these func- 
tions may be interesting. 

The accounting division (7.5) 
prepares in permanent and accu- 
rate form all financial records. 
The purchasing division (7.3) 
purchases everything except space 
and art work. The cashier (7.2) 
takes care of all remittances from 
clients, petty cash and payroll; 
writes all checks, audits payments 
and keeps in close touch with the 
bank. Under the heading “super- 
intendent of offices” (7.7) it is 
intended to centralize all the many 
details of office operation that are 
so very important, yet bothersome 
because trivial. 

It is really astonishing how fric- 
tion between merhbers of the 
same organization is eliminated by 
a definite division of duties. 
Without a chart similar to this 
one, it is very hard to define in- 
dividual responsibility or deter- 
mine whether or not the best 
operating procedure is being fol- 
lowed 

Every progressive corporation 
of any size has a most complete 
organization chart. Therefore, 
why not apply this good business 
principle to the advertising agency 
and chart its operations? 


G. Prather Knapp to Leave 
St. Louis 


G. Prather Knapp, publicity manager 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, will leave that organi- 
zation February 1 to become vice-presi- 
dent of The Bankers Service Corpora- 
tion, New York. He will head the 
advertising division of this corporation. 

Mr. Knapp has served the Mississippi 
Valley, Trust Company in various 
capacities for many years. He became 
publicity manager in 1919. For two 
years he has been a member of the 
committee on publicity, Trust Company 
Division, of the American Bankers 
Association, and in June, 1921, was 
elected a director of the Financial 
Advertisers Association. 


“Brain Power” Becomes “Na- 
tional Pictorial Monthly” 


Brain Power, published by the Physi- 
cal Culture Corporation, New York, is 
changed in name beginning with the 
February issue to the National Pictorial 
Monthly. The character of the maga- 
zine remains unchanged. 
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Agricultural Publishers Choose 
Officers 


The board of directors of the Agri 
cultural Publishers’ Association met ir 
Chicago last week and elected thes 
officers for the coming year: 

President, B. Kirk Rankin, Southern 
Agriculturist, Nashville; first vice-presi 
dent, Horace C. Klein, The Farmer, St 
Paul; second vice-president, Alfred F 
Jones, The Farm Journal, Philadelphia; 
secretary, T. W. LeQuatte, Successfu 
Farming, Des Moines; treasurer, W. ( 
Allen, The Dakota Farmer, Aber 
deen, S. D. 

Other directors than the above in 
clude: W. Gundlach, Nebraska 
Farmer, Lincoln, Neb.; Paul Lawrence 
Ohio Farmer, Cleveland; F. J. Mer 
riam, Southern Ruralist, Atlanta; Marc: 
we Capper Farm Press, Topeka; 

A. Taylor, Farm Life, Spencer, Ind.; 
William A. Whitney, New Englan: 
Homestead, Springfield, Mass.; f F 
Young, Pacific Northwest Farm Trio 
Spokane, Wash. 


Neebe Joins “Hearst’s 
International” 


Joseph H. Neebe, formerly vice 
president of the Charles Daniel Frey 
Company, Chicago, has joined the 
advertising staff of Hearst’s Interna 
tional in Chicago. He will cover a 
section of the Western territory. 

Before joining the Frey organization 
five years ago, Mr. Neebe was associated 
with the advertising and publication 
department of Collier’s Weekly in_an 
advisory and executive capacity. Pre 
viously he-had been production manager 
of Lord & Thomas, Chicago, for two 
years and in charge of promotion work 
for Collier’s in Chicago and New York 
for three years, 


Berry Brothers Account for 
Campbell, Trump & Co. 


Berry Brothers, Detroit, Mich., man 
ufacturers of paints, varnishes, etc. 
have placed their advertising account 
with Campbell, Trump & Company, De 
troit agency. National magazines, trad« 
publications and newspapers will be 
used in a campaign now being planned 


Burbach a Director of Pulitze: 
Publishing Co. 


At the annual meeting last week oi 
the stockholders of the Pulitzer Pub 
lishing Co., publisher of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, George M. Burbach, ad 
vertising manager of the latter, wa: 
elected a director of the company. 


E. G. Deane Leaves Twinplex 
Company 
Earle Glenn Deane has resigned as 
sales and advertising manager of th 
Twinplex Sales Company, St. Louis. H« 
has made no announcement of his plan 
for the future. 
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The 
Philadelphia Bulletin 


has just published an up-to-date and 


Accurate Map 


and 


Ready Reference Table 


of Zones, Towns and Populations in the 80-Mile 
Radius of Philadelphia’s City Hall 


This map and the data supplied has been care- 
fully checked against the United States Government 
census reports and the charts of the U. S. Geological 
Survey. 

Copies will be sent free to any Manufacturer, 
Jobber or Advertising Agency, or their representa- 
tives who desire this comprehensive survey of the 
Philadelphia field. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for 
December: 


489,243 


No prize, pxemium, coupon or other 
artificial methods of stimulating circu- 
lation are used by The Bulletin. 





The Bulletin’s circulation is one of the largest in 
the United States. 


(Copyright, 1922——-W. L. McLean) 
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: “A true 


| merchandising service 
Pepsodent calls the 
EVENING JOURNAL'S 


EPSODENT used the New York EVENING JOURNAL 

as the backbone of their recent campaign, because 

this one paper reaches 39.5% of the total New York 
evening field. And PEPSODENT used the Merchandising 
Service which the ,EVENING JOURNAL offers—without 
cost—to advertisers, because it was considered the 
only one properly equipped to obtain the dealer interest 
and display so essential to the success of modern 
advertising campaigns. 


As Mr. Oleson, advertising manager of PEPSODENT, 
said in his letter: “ ‘You delivered the goods’ on every 
promise you made.” 


Fieldmen introduced the extensive PEPSOoDENT adver- 
tising, in the EVENING JOURNAL and in the smaller 
New York papers, showed druggists how to use win- 
dows to concentrate neighborhood interest. Every 
druggist in New York was contacted again each month 
through Drug Trade News, one of the Department’s 
five trade papers. 

An executive of this Department took full charge of a 
corps of PEPSODENT window trimmers, scheduled and 
inspected their work, had windows photographed and 
sent to the PEPSODENT home office. 


The campaign was a definite success. The cost of 
window trimming was remarkably low. Dealers’ sales 
jumped in some cases over 400%. 


This co-operation offered PEpsoDENT was thorough. 
A service is offered—without cost—to manufacturers 
who plan to sell goods to the 8,900,000 people in this 
market, through the New York EVENING JOURNAL. 
We shall be very glad to explain how it could serve you. 























YOU CAN NOW 
BUY COLOR ADVERTISING 


in the new Saturday Magazine Section of 
the New YorK EVENING JOURNAL—the 
New York Home Journal. 






BCCO 
















LARGEST DAILY CIRCULATION IN AMERICA—AND AT 3c A COP 


THE NEW YOR 


(Member Audit Burt 
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THE Papsadéni Co. 
_ ate" @Cntem Oorrices 2) LasorcToORIES —— 
= encom HNOe SOUTH WABASH 4vENUE “nance 
4 Sa 
= CHICAGO 
ast December 17, 1921. 
rn Mr. W. G. Hobson, Manager, 
Merchandising Service Dept., 
New York yore Journal, 
iT, 2 Columbus on e 
ry New York, N. 
Dear Sir: 
i We have received your final summary of the work 
al done in our campaign and we certainly appreciate 
y the thorough manner in which you have handled it. 
h In calling on 1593 druggists with our portfolio, 
s we feel that ee have brought to the attention of 
the New York Retail Drug trade as a whole, the 
possibilities of cooperating with our advertis— 
4 ing. While in New York I called on a number of 
1 these stores and found this in every instance to 
. be so. 
The display work done at the same time had been 
f carried out in a very efficient manner. The 
s window trims were excellent and at a remarkably 
low cost. The results have been proven by the 
' favorable letters of many of the druggists. 
5 What pleases us most is the fact that you "de- 
3 livered the goods" on every promise that you 
. made. Your standards of definite accomplishment 
are a challenge to others. Yours is a true 
PSSODENT merchandising service. 
a Yours very truly, 
ord and THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
homas 
bccount . 
Advertising Manager. 
c A COP 
OVER DOUBLE ANY NEW YORK EVENING PAPER 
+ Ses N G JOU 
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December Advertising in Chicago 





This statement of display advertising for the month of December, 
1921, is striking evidence of The Daily News’ supremacy in the 
six-day field in the following important classifications: 


THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


Automobiles - - - - - 
The Daily News, 30,894 lines. 
Next highest score, 25,332 lines. 


Books- - - - - - - - - 


The Daily News, 25,774 lines. 
Next highest score, 18,221 lines. 


Churches - - - - - - - 


The Daily News, 6,159 lines. 
Next highest score, 3,574 lines. 


Clothing - - ----- 


The Daily News, 207,742 lines. 


Next highest score, 187,485 lines. 


Department Stores - - 


The Daily News, 468,554 lines. 


Next highest score, 312,651 lines. 


Out of the Loop Stores 


The Daily News, 66,143 lines. 
Next highest score, 30,154 lines. 


Foodstuffs - - -- - - 


The Daily News, 32,833 lines. 
Next highest score, 29,642 lines 


Furniture - - - - - - - 
The Daily News, 49,150 lines. 
Next highest score, 24,155 lines. 


Household Utilities - - 


The Daily News, 14,815 lines. 
Next highest score, 8,865 lines. 


Musical Instruments - 


The Daily News, 69,313 lines. 
Next highest score, 61,194 lines. 


. . 

Toilet Preparations - - 
The Daily News, 10,590 lines. 
Next highest score, 9,210 lines. 


Total Display Advertising 


The Daily News, 1,218,800 lines. 
Next highest score, 938,115 lines. 
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THE DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 
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(Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service 


subscribed to by all Chicago newspapers) 
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Sales Contest Brought 6,142 New 
Customers in Two Weeks 


Armour Stages Lively Contest without Prizes 


By C. M 


is the offering of cash prizes 
the best way to get a salesman 
to put forth his best efforts in a 
selling contest? The sales depart- 
ment of Armour & Company be- 
lieves that there is better psy- 
chology in making the contest one 
in which the joy of achievement 
shall be the sole prize factor, It 
tried out the latter idea recently 
in a two weeks’ drive to get new 
customers for the oleomargarine 
department and to increase the 
sales volume among present cus- 
tomers. 

At the close of the two weeks 
the company had placed on its 
books the names of 6,142 new cus- 
tomers. 

The compensation received by 
the salesmen making the top rec- 
ords consisted entirely of having 
their achievements duly recog- 
nized by the central sales organi- 
zation. With a certain degree of 
formality they were dubbed star 
salesmen, Their names _ were 
posted on the bulletin-boards in 
their branch houses and were 
listed in the Armour magazine. 
The pictures of the two salesmen 
standing highest in the entire list 
were also placed in the magazine. 
This is all there was to it, and 
from the standpoint of the sales- 
man who takes real pride in per- 
formance it is quite enough. 

But to put*over a sales contest 
where money prizes are not of- 
fered there must be some central 
idea sufficiently dominating and 
spectacular to catch the salesman’s 
attention. Forceful sales managers 
often succeed in stirring up things 
for a stated period by means 
of some “pep” letters.. The sales- 
man is always jealous of his rela- 
tive standing and may be expected 
to put forth: some extra efforts 
when he knows others are doing 
the same. But if the thing can 
be hung upon a. central idea it 
will go better, and if the play ele- 
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Harrison 


ment can be introduced it will go 
better yet. 

The Armour sales department 
based its two weeks’ campaign en 
the national game, otherwise 
known as baseball. The effort was 
called “The Championship Mar- 
garine Campaign,” and was con- 
ducted on baseball principles. 

The two weeks were laid out 
on a baseball schedule which 
“classified the salesmen in accord- 
ance with the results produced. 
The goal toward which the sales- 
men were encouraged te work 
was the privilege of being ad- 
mitted to the major league. 


BASE HITS FOR NEW CUSTOMERS 


The book in which the sales- 
men were to keep their daily rec- 
ords was round, representing a 
baseball. It had a scorecard for 
each day of the contest. 

The points in the contest were 
called “hits.” Each new oleo- 
margarine account was considered 
as one hit. In addition the sales 
department wanted a record of 
tonnage. To promote this the 
salesman was credited with a one- 
base hit for each case order that 
he sent in. A two-case order was 
good for a two-base hit. An or- 
der for three cases credited the 
salesman with a “three-bagger.” 
If he sent in an order for four 
cases or more he got a home run. 

The plan provided that any 
salesman getting twenty-five hits 
was entitled to classification as a 
major-league salesman. Twenty 
hits placed him in Class B, fifteen 
hits in Class C, ten hits in Class D 
and five hits in Class E. Only 
new customers were figured in de- 
ciding the number of hits that 
would admit a salesman to any 
of these classifications. His hits 
as to tonnage went on to another 
record, and all he got out of this 
was a sense of satisfaction and the 
pleasure of keeping track of his 
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achievements in a unique and in- 
teresting way. 

There was some real enthusiasm 
among the salesmen from the 
start. All knew enough about 
baseball to get thoroughly into the 
spirit of the thing. 

The branch manager in each 
case was the captain of the team. 
Only one game was to be played 
each day “with no double-headers 
and no postponements on ac- 
count of rain.” The Armour or- 
ganization as a whole was pic- 
tured as filling the grandstand and 
bleachers watching each game. 

“Your conscience will be the 
umpire in charge of each game.” 
the salesmen were told. “Your 
salesmanship will pitch and your 
order-book will catch. Remem- 
ber, if you start an argument with 
the umpire you will get the worst 
of it!” 

A strong feature of the plan 
seems to be that it introduces a 
noticeable element of humor with- 
out making itself ridiculous. Then 
it is simple. Some sales contests 
introduce so much of the slap- 
stick element that they do not con- 
form at all to any dignity the 
house is supposed to have. It is 
easy to cheapen a business con- 
cern by the use of Charlie Chap- 
lin methods in contests. After all, 
selling is not a vaudeville per- 
formance, but is a serious business 
undertaking. But when a little 
play feature can properly be in- 
troduced and some wholesome hu- 
mor added without the use of a 
diagram to explain it, the effort 
is helped along in just that pro- 
portion. 

Many sales departments are 
frankly afraid of the contest idea 
—not because it lacks merit, but 
because it is a good thing to keep 
away from if it is not done right. 
A sales contest is much like an 
effort to be funny, either in talk- 
ing or writing. If a thing is 
actually funny, then it is very, 
very good. But if it its alleged 
humor is forced, or falls flat, it 
is bad, indeed. 


The Traveller Rubber Company, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., maker of Traveller tires, 
has placed its account with the J. H. 
Cross Company, Philadelphia. 
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Poor Richard Dinner under 
“Big Top” 

The Poor Richard Club, of Phila 
delphia, held its seventeenth annua 
dinner at the Bellevue-Stratford Hote 
on January 17—the anniversary of th 
birth of Benjamin Franklin. This yea: 
the entertainment took on the atmos 
phere of a big circus. The ballroon 
where the dinner was held was tented 
over, the “main top” being supported 
with three thirty-foot poles. The walls 
and pillars were masked with canvas, 
upon which were painted cages of wild ° 
animals. Light was supplied by thre« 
arc lights after the style of a circus 
Around the boxes was a four-foot-wide 
canvas, upon which were painted the 
advertisements of national advertisers 
alternating with as many wild animals 

Outside the main tent were side 
shows, ballyhoo men, barkers and other 
circus “essentials.” 

The thousand men and women who 
were present were given a_ five-hour 
entertainment, consisting of Poor Rich- 
ard talent, acts from vaudeville houses 
and from every theatre in the city. 
The first half of the programme was 
“circus,” even to a parade, and includ 
ing “wild animals,” clowns, bareback 
riders, etc. 

The speakers were Senator Harrison, 
of Mississippi; Tom Masson, of Life, 
and Suzanne Silvercruys, of Brussels, 
Belgium. The director-general was 
Hearty L. Appleton, assisted by William 
Harold Martin, stage manager. Enter 
tainment was in charge of Karl 
Bloomingdale; decoration, Clarence W 
Cranmer; speakers, Rowe Stewart. 


Earl S. Dickens in New 
Position 


Earl S. Dickens, who for the past six 
years has been the sales and advertising 
manager of the O’Brien Varnish Com- 
pany, of South Bend, Ind., has re- 
signed. r. Dickens has purchased an 
interest in the Dolphin Color Company, 
Toledo, O., and on February 1 will 
become | ps manager, in charge of 
sales and advertising. 

Paul L. Swisher has been appointed 
advertising manager of the O'Brien 
Varnish Company. 


Waters Agency Has Potter 
Knitting Account 


The Francis M. Waters Advertising 
Agency, Springfield, Mass., is placing 
the advertising of the Potter Knitting 
Company and not of the Carter Knitting 
Company, as was reported in Printers’ 
InxK of January 12. 


G. N. Gunderson Will Join 
Baltimore Papers 


_ G. N. Gunderson, classified advertis- 
ing manager of the St. Paul Dispatch 
and Pioneer Press, will be associated 
after February 1 with the Baltimore 
American and News in a_ similar 
capacity. 
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New York Business Publishers’ 
Meeting 

The New York Business Publishers 
Association will hold its first meeting 
of the year on = Jenuery 30 ot at row Ma- 
chinery Club d and 
Butter for 1922" will be or theme of 
the addresses, The speakers and their 
subjects are: “New Angles on Copy,” 
by R. Bigelow Lockwood, of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Co., Inc.; “The Business 
Manager as a Sales Promoter,” oO. 
Ratnes, Textile World, and “The Sales- 
man’s Angle,” Fred W. Schultz, Jron 
ge. 


F. W. Prince Leaves Westing- 
house Lamp Co. 


Frederick Welles Prince has resigned 
as advertising manager of the West- 
inghouse Lamp Company, New York. 
He is succeeded by Harry A. Grace, 
vho has been assistant advertising 
manager of the company. 


















Fraser Account for Walter 
B. Snow 


The Warren F. Fraser Co., West- 
boro, Mass., maker of automobile wrist 
pin cylindrical grinding machinery; 
ias placed its account with Walter B. 
Snow & Staff, Boston. Class publica- 
tions will be used. 
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“Bay State Pleasure Car” 
Advertised 


ey ag fl advertising is being used 
by the Long Company, Framing- 
ham and Worcester, Mass., to advertise 
the Bay State Pleasure Car. The adver- 
tising is handled by Chambers & Wis- 
well, Inc., Boston advertising agency. 

The car is manufactured by the same 
interests that control the R. H. Long 
Shoe Company. 





Orange Smash Prepares for 
National Campaign 


The _y 4 Smash Company, Bir- 
mingham, has placed its ‘adver- 
tising account ‘with the Charles Daniel 
Frey agency, Chicago. Outdoor adver- 
tising and newspapers will be used in 
a national campaign in behalf of 
Orange Smash and other carbonated 
drinks. 


Fred Blauvelt Returns to 
. Cowen Company 


Fred Blauvelt, formerly secretary of 
Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, ‘has rejoined the 
Cowen Company, New York agency. 
He was formerly business manager of 
the Cowen Company and at one time 
conducted his own agency in New 
York. 
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Questions That Cannot Be 
Answered Generically 


When the Solution of a Sales and Advertising Problem Must Be Specific 


Cuicaco, It. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have been constant readers of 
your publication for the past eight 
years, and wish to take this occasion 
to compliment you on the fund of 
practical merchandising and advertising 
hints that each issue contains. 

e are now up against a sales and 
distribution problem that must be 
encountered by a — many manu- 
facturers of specialties, and we are 
writing you with the hope that your 
storehouse of information regarding 
this subject may enlighten us somewhat, 
iving us the benefit of other manu- 
acturers’ experiences, to apply to our 
own business. 

To be concise, the following ques- 
tions cover some of the informatign we 
are after: 

(1) How have most successful spe- 
cialties with a limited market been 
distributed? Through jobbers? Through 
resident sales agents? Through direct 
factory representatives, or by mail? 

(2) What has been found to be the 
best method of fo. of sales repre- 
sentatives? alary and commission? 
Straight am. including credit 
for all business going out of an exclu- 
sive protected territo Commission 
on only such actual » as the 
representatives turn in? 

(3) What has been found to be the 
most successful method of obtaining 
reliable salesmen? National magazines? 
Daily newspapers, or other methods? 

The above questions will give you 
somewhat of an idea of the informa- 
tion we are after, and we believe an 
article devoted to this subject will be 
of universal interest to a great many 
other manufacturers whose lines do not 
permit the hiring of factory representa- 
tives traveling from the home office. 


Crk correspondent, whose name 
we had obviously better not 
disclose, has set quite ‘a task’ for 
us. We wish we could stand up 
in meeting and in a few choice, 
snappy words answer the question 
that he propounds. But we are 
not so smart as that. In fact we 
den’t believe that anyone is quali- 
fied to answer this manufactur- 
er’s queries without using a lot 
of “ifs,” “buts” and “whereases.” 
The consideration of question 
number one, for instance, would 
lead us into a study of dozens of 
the leading businesses of the coun- 
try. Printers’ INK has published 
hundreds of articles under the 
general heading of “distribution,” 


and the best method of distribut- 
ing has not yet been settled, and 
we do not suppose it ever will be 
Whether .jobbers or sales agents 
or factory representatives should 
be used depends entirely on the 
business and the circumstances en 
tering each individual case. Each 
method has many conspicuous 
successes to its credit. 

Much the same answer will 
have to be given to the second 
query. The form and amount of 
compensation that should be paid 
the salesmen depends on the par- 
ticular business being considered. 
We might say, though, that the 
tendency at the present time is 
toward the salary arrangement 
plus some form of bonus. The 
straight commission plan is very 
unsatisfactory, both to employer 
and employee, under existing busi- 
ness conditions. The straight 
salary method is also inadvisable, 
because it does not keep men on 
their toes. 

Again as to question number 
three, it depends on the plan of 


“ campaign whether salesmen shall 
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be obtained through newspaper or 
magazine advertising or in other 
ways. Concerns such as _ the 
Fuller Brush Company and the 
World Star Knitting Company, 
who want representatives every- 
where, are able to advertise in 
national mediums for agents. 
Companies, however, that wish 
representatives in certain definite 
places must necessarily advertise 
in sectional mediums. [Ed. 
Printers’ INK 


Roy Quinlan with Charles 
Daniel Frey 


Roy Quinlan, recently associated with 
James Howard Kehler and the Dorland 
Agency, Inc., Chicago, has joined the 
staff of the Charles Daniel Frey 
agency, Chicago. For two years after 
the war, in ~~ he served in naval 





aviation, Quinlan was with The 
George “ey beer Company. His first 
advertising experience was with the 


“hicago organization of the J. Walter 


Thompson Company. 
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UMPING volume on your sales 
records for Indianapolis means 
that you have not kept step with 

the business in this market. If your 

sales are off, there is something the 
matter. It may be increased com- 
petitive effort. Perhaps your distribu- 

Resching pvastigally tion is not anywhere near where it 

every home in Indy = qught to be. Business analysts find that 


anapolis as well as 


the key homes im the Indianapolis is one of the healthy spots 
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rich surrounding 
rritory, deal ° 

know that suficiens On the business map of the country. 

News advertising is 

suretocreatea 

demand. Indianapolis is a hard market for the manufacturer 
interested only in passing his merchandise on to 
dealers. It’s an easy one though for the seller who 
is willing to back his product with regular news- 
paper advertising. 


The Indianapolis News 











N York Office —_ 
DAN A CARROLL FRANK T. CARROLL eS Lore 
150 Nassav Street Advertising Manager Tower Building 













USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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Baltimoreans Don’t Say Newspaper 


Growing with 
Baltimore 


@ During the year 1921, 
THE SUN (Morning and 
Evening) gained 28,469 in 
average net paid daily cir- 
culation over the year before. 
This is an average gain of 
more than 15 per cent. 


@ The gain in The Sunday 
Sun’s circulation during the 
same period was 13,117, ora 
94 per cent. increase over its 


average net paid circulation 
during 1920. 


THE FIGURES 


Gain in Average Net Paid Circulation 


The Sun and The Evening Sun 
1921 1920 Gain 
THE MORNING SUN.. 114,632 105,157 9,475 
THE EVENING SUN... 101,065 82,071 18,994 


Morning and Evening... 215,697 187,228 28,469 


The Sunday Sun 
1921 1920 Gain 
THE SUNDAY SUN 150,881 137,764 13,117 
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—They Say ‘Sunpaper’’ 












In the advertising field, too, 
The Sun’s record for the year 
was truly remarkable. De- 
spite the general industrial sit- 


uation, the Sunpapers carried: 


7,684,482 agate lines 
12,510,782 agate lines 
6,861,198 agate lines 







In The Morning Sun............... 
In The Evening Sun................ 
In The Sunday Sun................ 


A total of 27,056,462 agate lines for the year. 
Few, if any, papers in the country will be able to 
equal this record, we believe, when the final figures 


are known. 








* * * * 





Baltimore is one of the leading industrial cities 
in the country. It is the first city in the country 
in the manufacture of straw hats and of cotton 
duck. The largest copper refining company in the 
country is located here. 


If you are thinking of advertising in Baltimore, 
or desire some figures on which to base an adver- 
tising appropriation, write to the Merchandising 
Service Department of The Sun or ask to have one 
of our advertising representatives visit you. Their 
advice is free, and they are well qualified to be of 
assistance to prospective advertisers. 











Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 







Evening 








Morning 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bldg., New York 





GUY S, OSBORN 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
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Try itoutin Representative Milwaukee 





Extra Measure 


Nowadays the dollar in every 
appropriation must do the work 
of two. 


_In what market, other than 
Milwaukee- Wisconsin, has the 
dollar this purchasing power? 


Here, The Journal influences the 
$9,000,000-a-day buying-tide of 
the great half-million buyers 
living in Milwaukee. 


And for extra measure—The 
Journal cuts a wide trail into 
the principal parts of the rich 
Wisconsin territory. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. —R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 











The Personal Tie-up of the 
Advertising Manager 


How to Consolidate a Man and His Success 


By Benjamin H. Jefferson 


Advertising Manager, 


NUMBER of years ago a 

young advertising man con- 
clea a bright catch-line for 
shoes. He took it to the largest 
shoe concern in his city and had 
an interview with the heads of 
the firm. They took the matter 
under consideration, This young 
man then left the city and was 
gone for a year. He returned to 
find the city gay with advertise- 
ments of shoes made by this ‘con- 
cern and under the name of the 
shoe was his catch-line. 

So he betook himself to the 
huge shoe factory, his mind filled 
with pleasant thoughts of a fine 
position, or, perhaps, a big check, 
or even maybe a chance to be- 
come a shoe manufacturer. He 
asked for the head of the firm, 
who at once recalled the incident 
of his visit the previous year. 

The young man, gazing upon 
several acres of boxes decorated 
with his catch-line, modestly sug- 
gested that as the owner of this 
idea, he was now ready to receive 
his reward. To which the manu- 
facturer replied: “Sure, my boy, 
sure. We always want to treat 
everyone perfectly square. Help 
yourself to a pair of shoes.” 

An advertising manager of a 
great concern put out a campaign 
which was so good that it attracted 
nation-wide attention. Everybody 
talked of it. Aristides, as I will 
call this advertising manager, was 
looked upon as a made man. The 
next thing we knew, he was out. 
[ got the climax of the last act 
from one who was there. It seems 
\ristides was not entirely un- 
aware of his cleverness, and as 
the days went by and there was 

» increase in his salary check he 
ecame peeved. His work was 
good—really fine. So one bright 
lay he went before the directors 
and purely as a bluff—simply to 
vake them up—tendered his resig- 


Lyon & Healy 


nation. Did he not hold the win- 
ning cards? Was he not IT? Alas, 
for the blindness of stars! His 
resignation was accepted instantly 
—and without one dissenting vote, 
It was a modern version of what 
took place in Athens some twenty- 
five hundred years ago. You re- 
member that the original Aris- 
tides asked a total stranger why 
he was voting to ostracize Aris- 
tides. “Well,” replied the voter, 
“I’m tired of hearing about that 
fellow’s virtues!” 


ACHILLES’ VULNERABLE HEEL 


Another advertising manager 
secured one of the highest sal- 
aried posts in this country. His 
new connection was with a gen- 
eral advertiser spending thousands 
of dollars a day. He began a 
magnificent campaign and every- 
body gazed on him with envy. 
Then, suddenly, he was out. This 
gentleman we may call Achilles. 
He told me personally of his suf- 
ferings at the hands of the critics 
in that establishment. “Think of 
it,” he moaned. “They called up 
all sorts of people in the house 
to pass comment on my copy!” 

“Were the suggestions of 
value?” I tried to inquire. But 
my viewpoint was so foreign to 
his thoughts that I did not press 
it. Achilles’ heel in this case was 
inscribed “Vanity.” 

Another advertising man, mod- 
est, pleasant, competent, came in 
to see me. He was “surprised,” 
he said. His success had been 
beyond question — everything had 
been serene—then along came the 
business depression, and one morn- 
ing he had been given a scant 
two-weeks’ notice. This was 
Homer—a splendid bard, a thrill- 
ing singer of his firm’s accom- 
plishments. But blind — stone 
blind. Otherwise he would have 
taken the initiative in retrench- 
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ment instead of being “surprised” 
at an action forced by stern ne- 
cessity upon his employers. 

Let us look at the genus Ad- 
vertising Manager a moment. And 
by advertising manager I mean 
only a man engaged in handling 
the advertising of a business 
house. The term advertising 
manager in connection with sell- 
ing space on a newspaper is a 
misnomer. 

My first acquaintance with the 
advertising manager we find in 
commercial concerns dates back 
only about thirty years. It was 
in Lyon & Healy’s. P. J. Healy 
partitioned off a small room in 
1887 and placed therein a very 
young man with “nothing to do 
but to spend the money.” Up to 
that time advertising managers 
were confined to the old-line pat- 
ent medicine men, and the adver- 
tising man’s salary varied accord- 
ing to a ability to “scare hell 
out of ’em.” 

But the. idea of the commercial 
advertising manager was sound, 
the time was ripe, so within a few 
years we find hundreds of adver- 
tising managers plying their tasks 
very much as today. 

These men were recruited prin- 
cipally from these sources: 


1. Advertising agencies; 

2. Printing offices ; 

3. Newspapers; 

4. Engraving and supply firms. 


All went into the new field 
with the idea of making a suc- 
cess as an advertising manager, 
but all had a background ever 
reminding them of other fields. 
Then in the ’90’s came the era of 
advertising lessons by mail. The 
magic idea of splitting a $2-book 
into twenty $1l-lessons was to be 
found on every corner. Presently 
a swarm of young advertising 
managers from this source in- 
vaded the field. By the year 1900 
an advertising course began to ap- 
pear prominently in the colleges 
and the new life calling had fairly 
arrived. 

In nearly every profession the 
matter of the personal tie-up of 
the individual to his success has 
been carefully worked out. 

Many of the most beautiful 
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homes in America are the prop 


erty of professional men, but 


where are the mansions of th 


advertising managers? Alas! You 
must look for them in the skie; 


of their dreams. We can all nam 


a few active advertising managers 
stables, and, 


who have estates, 
best of all, the solid prosperity o 
a successful member of a larg: 
mercantile enterprise. But befor 
we have counted as far as th 
fingers on our two hands we ru 
out of examples, In conductin; 
a youthful David through th 
streets of business, as Micawbe 
did, we know not where to tur 
to prove that reasonable diligenc 
and intelligence will pay at least 
as well in the advertising manage 
field as in the other posts in th 
commercial. world. Advertising 
managers are wont to conside: 
the doctors as the most unbusi 
ness like of men. But the docto: 
has worked out the personal tie 
up and can charge and collect by 
law all he is entitled to. If you 
doubt this, just try a small opera 
tion, or even have a tooth filled 

The early advertising managers 
as I have said, all had a vine 
covered cottage in the shape of a 
job in a printing office awaiting 
them if the advertising manager 
ship didn’t pan out. And toda) 
you will find many successful 
agency owners, printers, publish 
ers, engravers, etc., who at one 
time or another were advertising 
managers for so-and-so. 

What is wrong with this? 

Just this—the tremendous wast: 
of it. Imagine saying to a doc 
tor: Spend the best years of your 
life practising medicine, and the: 
for your personal. success, late 
on, you can start a crutch factory 
Would good men under thes 
conditions study medicine? 

Let us see if we can get at th 
root of the matter. 

There is in a business hous: 
much the same feeling one find 
on a ship. We have the captain 
the officers, and the crew. Suc 
cess for the entire body is bound 
up in a safe voyage for the ves 
sel. In practically all positions i 
a business house the condition i 
the same. And it is into such sur 
roundings that our new advertis 
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ng manager arrives. The ship is 
verything to the fellows he works 
vith—as, indeed, it should be. But 
Oo him? ; 

Here we mark at once a line of 
leavage. The advertising manager 
erhaps not only knows very lit- 
tle about horse-shoes (if that is 
1is new job), but instead of living 
iorse-shoes — saturating himself 
vith everything connected with 
he product—he views himself as 
exercising a separate calling, 1. e., 
idvertising. 

It seems very trite to say that 
the fellows on the horse-shoe ship 
are not interested in advertising 
only as it can serve horse-shoes. 
Say at the most 3 per cent to 5 
er cent, Yet why should they be? 

The fact that the advertising 
manager as he grows experienced 
in advertising can abandon the 
horse-shoe lugger and start his 
wn advertising” agency, or his 
,wn newspaper is usually figured 
as an advantage. But is it? That 
is just the thing I want to get at. 
For it is just here the waste comes 
in. Surely, if a man is to be a 
great printer, the thing to do is 
to get started in that line at once 
~and not fool away, maybe, ten 
vears on horse-shoes. 

I have had the great privilege 
f talking this subject out with 
scores of advertising men, for it 
has been my custom whenever a 
man came in to tell me of making 
. change in his business to ask 
him the reason. And always I 
get back to this line of cleavage. 
Chis is not to blame anyone—or 
even to advocate a particular rem- 
dy—but merely to try to look 
fairly and impartially at the great 
lorse-Shoe Ship and its eager 
aptain and officers, and its expert 
rew, and at the new advertising 
nanager who comes to make his 
wn fortune on that ship—and not 
) make his fortune by using the 
job simply as a stepping-stone to 
mething else. 

First, then, can an advertising 
1an hope to climb as high as a 
ilesman, or as a_ bookkeeper? 
Certainly he can be as competent, 

he will, as any other man in 
the organization. He has many 


advantages; in fact, as the mouth- 
piece of the 


house, he has 
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endless opportunities to acquire 
knowledge of the business. But 
many an advertising manager suc- 
ceeds a man who was in the 
position only a year or two— 
whereas the prominent salesman 
and the accountant were born on 
the premises—as the saying goes. 

Secondly: Does the average 
house value the advertising man- 
ager at his true worth? And what 
is his true worth? Complex 
questions, difficult to answer in 
general terms. 

One thing sticks out, the adver- 
tising manager who admits he is 
a genius is in for a short ride, 
because the average house doesn’t 
want a genius. It wants a plain, 
honest workman who wins be- 
cause he works faithfully year 
after year to sell his house to 
the public. And with the “genius” 
goes also the “star performer.” 
Other young business men have 
a chance of being overrated—for 
they can keep still—and look 
wise—a large part of the time. 
But the advertising man must 
talk, talk, talk. Incessantly he 
must hold forth. That’s what he 
is paid for. Talk. And, more- 
over, his talk is in an indelible 
form. He is bound to reveal him- 
self. If it is two for him and 
one for his house in his mind, 
the entire world will presently 
know it. There is no way of 
keeping it a secret. But the re- 
verse is equally true, if he cares 
so much for the success of his 
house that his personal gains are 
only a small thing in comparison, 
that will shine out in his daily 
copy. 

Lack of confidence on both 
sides, brought about by an im- 
perfect understanding, has been 
an outstanding characteristic of 
the situation up to the present 
time. Yet I have known few ad- 
vertising managers who were not 
sincerely devoted to the interests 
of their house. Even when 
farthest away from their par- 
ticular line of endeavor, and most 
lost in obstruse advertising af- 
fairs, they had an idea that some 
time, in some way, this special 
knowledge would be of value to 
the house. 

And every firm head I have 
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talked to, desired greatly an ad- 
vertising manager who would con- 
duct that department over a long 
period of years so that it would 
be one of the strong features of 
the business. 

But perhaps just because these 
things should go without saying, 
few young advertising managers 
go to the head of the house and 
say: “Please forget as far as pos- 
sible that I am an advertising 
manager. Treat me exactly like 
your other juniors—I’m interested 
in advertising solely as it can be 
made to yield a profit to us all.” 

And on the other hand, few 
principals talk as encouragingly 
face to face with their advertis- 
ing manager, as they do about 
him. 

Furthermore, some principals 
avoid direct and blunt criticism 
of copy they don’t consider good 
because they take it for granted 
that the advertising manager must 
be a sensitive chap—a sort of 
wireless receiving station for im- 
pressions, Other officials refrain 


from praise of the work of the 


advertising manager. More than 
one merchant has said to me, sub- 
stantially: “If we praise our ad- 
vertising manager we'll lose him, 
sure as fate!” 

This sort of spirit is all wrong. 
Mutual confidence, based on the 
knowledge that from this time 
forth there will be a distinct 
genus — the advertising manager 
—who. expects to win or lose, ac- 
cording to his ability to fit into 
a most important post in a mod- 
ern business—will help to cure it. 

The advertising manager must 
be absolutely independent of out- 
side influences. How can he re- 
tain his dignity if he is placed 
in his position by some outside 
influence — some person or firm 
that wishes to do business with 
his principals? He should come 
into the house on his own merits. 
And he should fight every form 
of favoritism impartially. As the 
years go by he should have only 
one close friend—and that his 
house. He should advocate no 
source of supply—all papers, 
printers, etc., should look abso- 
lutely alike to him. If his de- 
termination to spend the advertis- 
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ing appropriations absolutely on 
the basis of getting the most for 
the money leads to his denuncia 
tion by various interests that is 
the highest compliment that he 
can earn, It is not so much a 
question of honesty as of un- 
prejudiced judgment. A judg: 
who consorted with, let us say 
landlords, would hardly be as 
impartial as one quite unknown, t: 
flat-owners. So an advertising 
manager who spends practicall) 
all his firm’s money with men whx 
have never laid eyes on him has 
an ethical foundation as the ser 
vant of the house far different 
from one who is a chum—or im 
mediately grows chummy — with 
everybody who sells goods to his 
department. 

One more thought in conclu 
sion. Once aboard the Horse- 
Shoe Lugger what is the differ- 
ence if winter comes? The past 
year, I think, has shown thou- 
sands of advertising managers th« 
answer. The danger of the line 
of cleavage of interests is more 
apparent now than in the fair- 
weather times. In every city 
there are men whose plans have 
been uprooted, who are making 
what amounts to a new start in 
life. Less brilliant men have 
weathered the storm, and in fact 
the “old reliable” type of high- 
grade worker is as secure in his 
position as ever. Few of them 
are adrift. 

Can an advertising manager 
be as safe in his tie-up to his 
house as other types of house 
officials? Can he with profit, 
and the certainty of final suc- 
cess, dissociate advertising in his 
own mind from everything ex- 
cept its bearing upon his em- 
ployer’s business? Should he not, 
with clearer vision, avoid wasting 
time on anything unless it has a 
direct bearing on the daily prob- 
lems of his house? And, finally, 
must he not banish this cleavage 
of interests? Must he not study 
to become thoroughly posted in 
his particular line of business so 
that he will rank in life first, let 
us say, as a good horse-shoe man, 
and, secondly, almost as an after- 
thought, as a good advertising 
manager, too? 
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A New Rate 
for Color Pages 


From March 1, 1922, new rates for 
color pages in the American Home 
Journal (the Saturday Magazine Sec- 
tion of the Chicago Evening American) 
will be as follows: 


Back Color Cover - - - - - $2,000 
Inside Color Pages - - - - 1,750 
Double Inside Color Pages - 4,000 


This announcement is made here 
in fairness to advertisers who are 
planning color pages for use in the 
American Home Journal during 1922, 
but who thus far have not definitely 
engaged space for their requirements. 


Since its first issue, September 27, 
1921, the American Home Journal 
has maintained a circulation average 
well above 


450,000 
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“To Girls Wh 


\ 


AS everybody a voice; can 

everybody sing? 
Frieda Hempel, for seven years 
a Metropolitan prima donna and 
a concert and oratorio singer of 
unsurpassed popularity, writes in 
the February Woman’s Home 
Companion, a common-sense talk 
to girls who want to sing. 


Miss Hempel’s article is pub- 
lished in the Woman’s Home 
Companion not because every 
girl is a potential grand opera 
star. Far from it. 


It is published because every 
woman wants to know how other 
women work and live and achieve 
success. 
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ant to Sing 


“We have no editorial 
duty to perform that ne- 
cessitates our boring our 
readers. We cannot hope 
to interest every reader 
with every page, but we 
must count on interesting 
a very large group of 
readers with anything we 
give up our precious white 
space to.” 


Gertrude B. Lane 
Editor 





4 WomaAN’s Home 
COMPANION 
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—the very nature of 
all Newspapers 





is based upon “immediate ac- 
tion.” 




















News is of the world today. 


Department store advertising is 
merchandise news of today. 


Classified advertisements offer 
opportunities today that may be 
gone tomorrow. 





National advertising in News- 
papers localizes the product and 
facilitates buying today. 


The whole psychological setting 
urges the reader to immediate 
action. 


Obviously immediate buying is 
more likely to result from News- 
papers than any other medium. 





Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 
Chicago Atlanta 


: New York : 
Kansas City San Francisco 
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Business and the Business Press 


VI. An Interview with David Williams, for More than Fifty Years 
Publisher of The Iron Age 


By Roy W. Johnson 


HE function of the business 
press described in a preced- 
ing article under the head of 
“penetration”—that is to say, its 
ability to grasp the needs of the 
industry as a whole, and to shape 
is policy to meet them—is, in my 
opinion, the real test of a paper’s 
fitness to survive, and of its value 
to readers and advertisers alike. 
\ study of those papers which 
have outlived the generation in 
which they were founded, and 
hose which have passed away un- 
wept, unhonored and unsung, dis- 
closes that in an astonishingly 
large majority of cases the latter 
have been publications devoted to 
the special interests of a single 
group or class within the indus- 
try, or have been mere parasites 
attempting to thrive on the con- 
structive efforts of others. Those 
which have proved their fitness by 
the conclusive test of survival 
have, practically without excep- 
tion, been publications which 
placed the best interests of the 
whole industry first, and subordi- 
nated every other consideration. 
Oftentimes this has meant the 
sacrifice of immediate profits, and 
publishers have frequently in- 
curred the temporary enmity ot 
more or less powerful interests. 
\ great many battle scars are vis- 
ble in the pages of these old- 
time publications. But the sig- 
nificant fact remains that those 
papers which did stand up for the 
nterests of the whole industry are 
ere today, while scores of publi- 
cations which yielded to pressure 
ave vanished utterly. 
It is probable that David Wil- 
lams, for more than fifty years 
e owner and publisher of The 
on Age, is the only man still 
ving whose experience includes 
practically the whole development 
f the business press; who has 
een its growth from a mere half- 
ozen struggling and ill-reputed 
héets to its present position of 


prosperity and influence in the 
business world. Hardly less rad- 
ical changes have taken place in 
the business world itself since 
1856, when Mr. Williams, as a boy 
of fourteen, joined his father at 
Middletown, N. Y., in the publi- 
cation of the hardware paper 
which soon after became The 
Iron Age. Of that publication he 
remained the active head until 
1909, when the paper was sold to 
its present owners. An account 
of the early development of the 
business press would hardly be 
complete without drawing upon 
Mr. Williams’s recollections, and 
though in his eighty-first year, he 
was good enough to consent to an 
interview for incorporation in this 
series of articles. 


HUMBLE BEGINNINGS 


“My father was not a_pub- 
lisher,” said Mr. Williams, “and I 
have often thought that he would 
have been better off if he had let 
printers’ ink alone. He was a 
hardware salesman by profession, 
and a member of the radical 
party in Ireland which ultimately 
brought about the revolutionary 
troubles of 1848. For a time he 
was a member of the staff of The 
Irish Nation, a revolutionist or; 
gan of the period, and when he 
escaped to the United States in 
1848 he brought with him a liking 
for the printing office and a cor- 
dial antipathy for Great Britain. 
The former was responsible for 
his starting the publication, and 
the latter had much to do with 
the firm stand it took for a pro- 
tective tariff—a policy which later 
proved itself sound for quite dif- 
ferent reasons.” 

The publication was started asa 
house-organ—as it would be called 
today—for circulation among the 
customers and prospects of John 
Williams, manufacturers’ agent. 
As such, it naturally began the 
publication of price quotations, 
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and this policy was continued as 
a leading feature of its service. 
This caused serious dissatisfac- 
tion among the jobbers, who in 
those days considered a price quo- 
tation as a strictly private matter 
between buyer and seller, and for 
more than twenty years a more or 
less bitter opposition to the paper 
was manifested by the job- 
bing trade, and several attempts 
were made to organize boycotts 
against it. 

“It was in 1876 or thereabouts,” 
said Mr. Williams, “that the job- 
bers held a convention and passed 
resolutions agreeing among them- 
selves that they would not handle 
the products of any manufacturer 
who advertised in The Iron Age. 
They appointed a committee to ap- 
prise manufacturers of that fact, 
and one of the members of the 
committee, a prominent Middle- 
Western jobber who is a big ad- 
vertiser today, came to New York 
and waited upon a certain large 
manufacturer whose name I won’t 
mention. He stated his errand, 
and declared that the price quo- 
tations in the paper were simply 
ruining the chances of doing 
business. ‘It goes to every cross- 
roads hardware store in the coun- 
try,’ he declared, ‘and gives the 
dealer advance notice of every de- 
cline in prices. We can’t do busi- 
ness in the face of competition like 
that.’ ‘Aren’t you putting it a bit 
strong?’ the manufacturer asked 
him. ‘I didn’t understand that it 
went quite so far as that.’ But 
the jobber insisted that the paper 
reached every crossroads store, 
and he wanted the manufacturer 
to stop advertising in it! 

“We printed the news of the 
convention, of course,” continued 
Mr. Williams, “including the 
resolution. And it just happened 
that about twenty years previously 
a bunch of jobbers had signed a 
resolution that they would refuse 
to handle the product of any man- 
ufacturer who marked his goods 
with his name or trade-mark, so 
that the dealer could tell where 
they came from. We dug that 
resolution out of the files, and 
printed it too, along with the 
names of the jobbers who signed 
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it. Then we asked, ‘Where are 
those jobbers now?’ and let it 
go at that. All but one or two 
of them were out of business en- 
tirely. Naturally enough, we stuck 
to our policy of printing prices, 
and the boycott of the jobbers 
really helped the paper rather 
than injured it.” 


CUPIDITY AS A REASON FOR BEING 


On the other hand, as Mr. Wil- 
liams pointed out, there were 
plenty of papers started merely 
with the intention of competing 
for some of the business, and 
without any clear grasp of what 
would benefit the industry. “At 
one time,” he said, “I counted 
twenty-eight of them which had, 
at one time or another, been in 
existence, but which had all ceased 
publication. On one occasion there 
was a paper in Philadelphia which 
was giving my local representa- 
tive a great deal of trouble, and 
as the publisher offered to sell 
out I went down to look the prop- 
osition over. In the course of 
the negotiations I asked how many 
paid subscribers the paper had. 
“We have agreed not to make any 
claims on that point,’ he told me. 
‘It’s rather important, however,’ I 
suggested. ‘Have you as many 
as a hundred, for instance?’ He 
couldn’t say, offhand. ‘Have you 
fifty, or twenty-five, or ten?’ I 
asked him, with the same result. 
In the end we agreed that he 
didn’t have any, and I didn’t buy. 
That was a sample of the sort of 
competition we had for a great 
many years. The paper had been 
in existence almost thirty years 
before it had a real competitor, 
and during that period it had to 
carry on the pioneer work alone. 

“Conditions are vastly different 
today, ” Mr. Williams continued, 
“when there are plenty of trained 
men in existence for publishers 
to draw upon. If we wanted a 
man, however, we had to train 
him from the ground up in our 
own shop. That applies to every 
branch of the business, editorial, 
advertising and circulation. We 
could not hire assistance Pi te 
outside, and when anybody tried 
to hire one of our men we had 
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What Sort of Company 
Does Your Advertising 
Keep? 

No. 24. 

The “company” that really makes the 


value of advertising “white space” is 
not “preferred position,” but the news 





and other contents of the publication. 

| Fairchild publications are known for 
the unusual attention with which readers 
follow their contents. 

| In every branch of the textile, apparel 
and related industries; in every state; 
j in large cities and smal] towns, one or 
other of these publications is the main 
resource for specialized “news and ideas” 
| of the men and women who make de- 
cisions, who initiate and control distri- 
bution. 

“White space” anywhere in these pub- 
lications gives opportunity for “attention- 
value” equal to that of their news con- 
tents. Advertisers need not fuss over 
whose advertisement is alongside, above, 
underneath or opposite. Put the message 
in your space and it will be read. 


The dull facts below have significance— 


AIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS include: (1) two 

daily business newspapers—WOMEN’S WEAR, 
paid circulation exceeding 23,500 daily, to more than 
1700 cities and towns throughout U. S. A.; and DAILY 
NEWS RECORD, paid circulation exceeding 18,000 
copies daily, to more than 1900 cities and towns through- 
out U. S. A. (Both Members A. B. C.) ; (2) the “twin” 
semi-monthly, illustrated, trade magazines—MEN’S 
WEAR and CHICAGO APPAREL GAZETTE—paid 
circulation exceeding 10,800 copies per issue, to retail 
merchants and their staffs in every section of U. S. A. 
(Both Members A. B. C.) ; (3) a variety of trade direc- 
tories covering all branches and markets of the textile, 
apparel and closely related industries—the FAIRCHILD 
BLUE BOOKS—with a combined annual distribution 
exceeding 185,000 copies; (4) FAIRCHILD’S BULLE- 
[IN—published weekly in two editions, for European 
and other foreign countries. Head Offices: Fairchild 
Building, 8 East 13th Street, New York. Branch Offices: 
London; Paris; Washington, D. C.; Chicago; Philadel- 
phia; Boston; Rochester. Staff correspondents or other 
news correspondents everywhere. 
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to meet any offer that was made, 
for our whole staff, practically 
speaking, consisted of indispen- 
sables. That made it difficult for 
competitors, naturally, but it led 
to the sort of competition I have 
described: competition which was 
purely destructive, and in many 
cases positively demoralizing for 
the time being. 
“Repeatedly we were 
our salesmen, ‘So-and-so 
can buy a page in the 
for so much money, and he won't 
pay any more for a page in The 
lron Age. Ten chances to one, 
the paper mentioned was a fly- 
by-night sheet with no influence 
and perhaps no subscription list 
whatever. But bear in mind that 
in those days there were no estab- 
lished standards, such as are avail- 
able now, and a page was a page. 
A man and a boy could throw to- 
gether a few pages of paste-and- 
scissors material, have an indefi- 
nite number of copies printed, and 
mail them to a list of names se- 
lected from a directory. Maybe 
the bulk of them would never be 
mailed at all. But so far as claims 
went, the sky was the limit; and 
you may be sure that establishing 
a solid and reputable business 
under such competitive conditions 
was not exactly a picnic. The 
whole business of publishing trade 
papers was for many years under 
a cloud of ill-repute, for while 
there were a few publications try- 
ing to do business on an honor- 
able basis, there were scores of 
these disreputable fakers to give 
the business a bad name. It took 
considerable courage, and no end 
of faith in the ultimate success of 
sound methods, to put the busi- 
ness press in the position it occu- 


pies today.” 

In 1909, when The Iron _Age 
was sold to its present owners 
and Mr. Williams retired from the 
publishing business, the consider- 
ation involved was announced as 
in the neighborhood of $1,500,000. 


told by 
says he 


That, however, is a very rough 
and inadequate measure of the 
value of Mr. Williams’s service. 


For it was such pioneer work as 
his which made it possible for the 
later generation of business-paper 
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publishers to exist, and to es- 
tablish the standards by which 
business-paper values are univer- 
sally measured today. Those 
standards embody the principles 
which he put into practice more 
than sixty years ago, and there is 
little likelihood that sixty years 
hence will see them modified. 


A. B. C. Rules on Circulation 
Gained by Prize Contests 


The board of directors of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations in session i 
Chicago on January 20 adopted a rulir 
relating to the contest idea in whic 
an element of chance enters as a circi 
lation builder. “It was decided tha 
after March 31 of this year Stanle 
Clague, managing director of th 
bureau, should have the authority to 
segregate such circulation when making 
an audit for any publication using th 
contest method. The circulation ol 
tained by the contest will be indicate 
on the statement so it may be easil 
identified as such. 

In other words, after March 31 cir 
culation obtained by methods such a 
the giving out of coupons which pos 
sibly may be good for money prize 
will not be accepted as regular bona fid 
circulation under the requirements o 
the bureau. 

At the same meeting the director 
canvassed the results of the recent ma 
ballot taken on the question of auditing 
publications having free circulation. Or: 
account of the closeness of the vot 
the directors hardly felt justified ir 
setting forth a definite policy at this 
time, but will consider the matter agai: 
at their next meeting, which will be 
held in New York in February. 

“The directors decided,” Managing 
Director Clague told Printers’ Inx 
“that the vote was of such a character 
that further analysis would be required 
At the New York meeting the matter 
will be gone into in detail and most 
likely a definite ruling made. Out of 
the total membership of the bureau 911! 
votes were cast.” 


Frank C. Thomas Leaves 
P ° 
‘Drug Topics” 

C. S. Mott, who has been Western 
advertising manager and special field 
representative for the Modern Hospital! 
Publishing Company, New York, for the 
last seven years, has been appointed 
Eastern advertising manager of Druga 
Topics, New York. He succeeds Frank 
C. Thomas, who will devote his time 
to publishing a color section to appear 
in drug journals. 


The United Advertising Corporation 
outdoor advertising. and the United Ad 
vertising Agency, New York, recently 
held a meeting of the Eastern Sales De 
partment at the New York Advertising 
Club. 
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1100.000 


Every Issue 


IRCULATION leader- 
ship is excellent. The 
Farm Journal has it; and an 
editorial policy that gets so 
close to country people that 
they read and re-read the 


paper. 


Because its readers believe in 
The Farm Journal, “‘it pays 
and proves it pays.” 
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Get All the Facts Now! 


Insure prompt returns on your sales efforts. 
Know what country people buy, and how 
they buy. The Farm Journal is constantly 
in touch with its 1,100,000 customers, and 
their storekeepers. The Farm Journal’s 
100, research. reports and- bulletins cover 
such subjects as these: 


Automatic Sprinklers 
Automobiles 


Automobile Accessories 


Baby Powder 
Belting 
Breakfast Foods 
Building Materials 
Drag Saws 
Drop-Forged Tools 
Electrical Equipment 
Fanning Mills 
‘encin 
Fence Posts 
Fire Extinguishers 
Fruits 
Garden Tractors 
Gas Engines 
Heaters—Oil 
Heaters—Water 
Life Insurance 
Linoleum 


Overcoats 
aint 

Pancake Flour 
Phonographs 
Piston Rings 
Roofing Market 
Rubber Boots 
Safety Razors 
Saws 

Seeds 

Sewage Disposal 
Shampoos 
Shoes 
Silverware 
Soaps 

Spark Plugs 
Spray Pumps 
Suspenders 
Toilet Goods 
Tractors 
Trailers 














Lubricants 

Men's Clothing 

Milking*Machines I ; 
Moving Pictures Washing Machines 
Overalls Water Systems 


When you need any information about the 
farm market, ask us—write now, before 
you forget it. 


Thefarm, Journal 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 


342 Madison Ave 
New York City 


PHILADELPHIA 





Mallers Bldg 
Chic ago 
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We Think This Gentleman 
Must Have a Grievance 
LansinG, Micu. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


“Perplexed” writes an article in the 
December 29 issue of Printers’ INK 


on “Where Is the Money for Advertis- 


we 2 

eading his letter carefully I find that 
he asks a question—several in fact-—but 
“Perplexed” desires enlightenment. 

The trade-mark of banks is ““We Pay 
4%”"—on Savings, 

Let me explain how this is possible: 
An edifice of stone and marble is erected 
in a style of architecture giving an im- 
pression of strength; ponderous bars 
and locks are merely supporting items; 
the interior fittings of marble, mahogany 
and brass bars all savor of strength and 
safety. We will liken the vault to the 
web of a spider and let the banker be- 
game Spider—“Perplexed” you are a 

y. 

“We Pay 4%” is Tanglefoot. 
Some flies unthinkingly settle right 
down into this gluey mess and die there, 
seldom does one escape. Once the fly 
goes after 4 per cent via the Tanglefoot 
route he cannot get away. Tanglefoot 
is guaranteed. 

However, some flies are not attracted 
by 4 per cent. The Big Green Bottle 
Flies are given a slow poison in the 
right ear by Spider: “We earn irom 12 
per cent to 25 per cent.” This never 
fails to win the Big Green Bottle Fly. 

Small flies are attracted by the light 
of “The Most Expensive Calendar 
Printed” with the imprint in Gold: “We 
Pay 4%.” 

Then there are smiling, friendly, af- 
fable spiders, solicitous spiders: the 
vault is the web; the banker is the spi 
der; the depositor is the fly; “We Pay 
4%” is Tanglefoot. 

“Perplexed,” your New York banker 
told you the truth. He will get you. 

Your money, if you can get it out of 
that sepulchre, would be safer in an iron 
pot in your backyard. 

The United States Government has 
a department for savings that I would 
recommend to you—any time you have 
any money that you can lay by and 
while the glamor surrounding it is not 
proportionately great enough to attract 
you flies to it; they are doing their 
best to. Read their ads—they are 
honest ads—from an honest govern- 
ment. 
“Perplexed,” if you are figuring on 
money for advertising purposes that 
must come through a bank, I suggest 
you use an acetelyne torch at night and 
that if you are not criminally inclined 
or a man of family that you avoid 
banks altogether. 

Your money is working against you 
in a bank, “Perplexed.” You could win 
only 4 per cent and you have created 
from 8 per cent to 25 per cent to be 
used against you. 

The money for advertising will not 
come from hanks excepting the quota 
they set aside to attract you to them- 
selves. 

There is no geographical line, “Per- 
plexed’; you are as well off in New 
York as in St. Louis or San Francisco. 
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There is a line, though, by which you 
can avoid bankers. ou will find it 
if you reach heaven; there will be none 
there. 

If “Perplexed” would like to have 
the names and dates of investments 
advised by bankers to depositors that 
yielded a pair of ee slippers at a 
poorhouse for them, will ® glad to 


furnish them. 
J. J. Corserr. 


Money to Loan—Fourteen 
Per Cent 

Provipence, R, I., Jan. 9, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Just a_word in regard to the letter, 
“‘Where Is the Money for Advertising” 
on page 87 of Printers’ Inx of De- 
cember 29. % 

There are some honest bankers still 
doing business and there are plenty of 
the other kind. The experience of the 
writer of that article is not an isolated 
experience by any means. It really 
isn’t a far cry to the time when knots 
of business men will get together and 
do their own banking. 

Not very long ago f had a letter from 

an acquaintance of mine in Cleveland. 
He was contemplating building smal! 
houses to sell at a reasonable figure. I 
told him I thought he would have no 
trouble in getting a bank or trust com- 
pany to finance his operations. He evi- 
dently acted upon my advice and made 
some inquiries at the Cleveland banks. 
I will here quote a paragraph from his 
‘etter. It surely tells its own story: 
_ “I have had the time of my life in 
financing building operations and _learn- 
ing the tricks of the bankers, I have 
become thoroughly convinced that the 
bankers alone are more responsible for 
our dull times than any other cause. Ten 
thousand dollars security for a $2,000 
loan doesn’t mean anything. My banker 
thought I was crazy to be Cuilding small 
houses, and if I had any vacant lots I 
ought to dispose of them for anything 
I could get. He said the bank was 
making no real-estate loans, but directed 
me to a concern in the outskirts, saying 
I could get any amount I wanted there. 
I thought so much of his advice that I 
closed my account there and opened 
with another bank, then I made the call 
where he directed. I could have a loan 
—any amount I needed for operation 
It would cost me $100 bonus for the 
favor and the interest would be 
fourteen per cent. I begged time to 
consider before accepting his gener 
osity, requested some of their literature 
and, studying it, I found the officials 
were all directors in the various banks 
here. I am building and doing it with 
out the aid of banks, but I may go 
hungry.before I get it back.” 

These same bankers are the kind of 
business men who cuss the socialists and 
wonder why we have Bolsheviks. They 
can’t seem to recognize the fact that 
they are making these pestiferous ani 
mals just as fast as their influence is 
felt by the poor common people. 

As it won’t do any particular good, 
you will plone refrain from using my 
name to the foregoing. [ , 
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46,829 Subsci 
in Oo 


The largest number aft 
subscriptions ever receive 
by The Curtis Publishinjd 
Company in one month 
565,736, were entered iffx 
the month of December4cl 
every subscription paid i 


Curtis circulation covers vily 
let in the country, and reafha 
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The subscriptions entered 
Kiuring this single month 
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he SafEvening Post The Country Gentleman 
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\ HEN the buyers’ strike was 

at its height a few months 
ag» the Brown Shoe Company of 
St. Louis found out a most inter- 
esting fact that is now having its 
effect upon the company’s entire 
sales policy. The shoe industry 


had done its full share of suffer- 
ing, as is well known. Notwith- 
standing this, the Brown company, 
in summing up things for the 
fiscal year, found that‘ the sales 
of its “Buster Brown” line of 


children’s shoes were 112 per cent 

f those of the preceding year, 
while its sales on men’s and wo- 
men’s shoes during the same pe- 
riod had decreased fully fifty per 
cent. The difference was that the 
Buster Brown shoes had been ad- 
vertised to an extent that made 
their branded name familiar 
throughout the country, while the 
other shoes had been advertised 
not at all. 

This was an object lesson that 
needed no further argument. It 
proved the case for the advertised 
line in a way that might, never 
have been possible had the pre- 
vious conditions of easy selling 
continued. Just as long as Brown 
could sell as many shoes of all 
kinds -as it could possibly make 
there might be difficulty in reduc- 
ing to figures the relative pulling 
power of the advertised shoes as 
against the others. But when the 
time of stringency came on and 
each line was fighting for business 
strictly upon its own -merits, there 
was no need to try to prove any- 
thing about Buster Brown shoes. 
The sales figures spoke eloquently, 
jus! as they have done in other 
nstances noted recently in Print- 
RS INK, 

So when it came to the propo- 
ition of putting Out a new shoe 
ior men and another for women 
vas generally agreed in the 
srown company that they must be 

















How the Family Idea Works in 
Shoe Advertising 


Prestige of “Buster Brown” Line Utilized to Put across New Grades 
under Names of “Barbara” and “Burton” 


By R. K. Sewell 
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advertised under branded names. 
And here we see an instructive 
instance of utilizing the reputa- 
tion of one line of goods to bring 
quickly to new lines a prestige and 
standing that they otherwise could 
not get except at the cost of con- 
sistent and continued advertising 
effort. 

The men’s shoes were named 
“Burton Brown” and the women’s 
“Barbara Brown.” “Buster Brown” 
shoes for men or for women 
would be manifestly a misnomer 
because of the long association of 
that name with children’s shoes. 
But the names “Burton” and 
“Barbara” seemed to hook up with 
“Buster” in an entirely appropri- 
ate way. 

It was decided to create a 
Brown-bilt family, including the 
three shoes. There now is in prog- 
ress a national advertising cam- 
paign which started in November 
to introduce the two new members 
of the family. The first adver- 
tisement was a two-page affair in 
a national medium in which Bus- 
ter and Tige were shown present- 
ing the two new members. The 
campaign will be continued vigor- 
ously in magazines for some 
months, supplemented by intensive 
work among dealers through busi- 
ness papers, direct mail and the 
company’s specially trained sales 
force. Newspapers will be util- 
ized widely to give the campaign 
local application. 


EACH LINE WILL HELP THE OTHERS 


The three shoes in the Brown- 
hilt family will be advertised to- 
gether at all times so that what- 
ever reputation any one of the 
three may have will help the 
others along. Each shoe will have 
its turn at being emphasized and 
featured in the advertising with 
the other two coming secondary. 
An effort will be made to induce 
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the retailer so to time his adver- 
tising efforts that they shall co- 
incide with the general campaign 
in a way to give him the maximum 
benefit. The entire proposition in 
this respect was thought through 
for the retailer in advance and 
full detailed instructions given 
him so there would be no slip-up. 

The news of the forthcoming 
general effort in behalf of the 
Brown-bilt family was conveyed 
to dealers by means of a broad- 
side which was so _ constructed 
physically that it could be used 
for window display purposes at 
each successive step of the cam- 
paign. It supplies an instructive 
example in the effective use of 
broadsides that should be profit- 
able to manufacturers who want 
retailers to co-operate to the end 
that advertising shall have the 
maximum influence. 

The broadside contains a sched- 
ule showing the dealer exactly 
how to use it. On September 8 
or later the dealer was to fold the 
broadside so that only page two 
would show. He was to tack it 
on a board 17x22 inches in size 
covered with plain navy blue ma- 
terial. Then he was to place it in 
his show window mounted on a 
box about a foot high covered 
with the same material. A pair of 
Buster Brown shoes was to be 
placed on each side of the box 
and the display was to be left in 
the window for a week. On page 
two was an advertisement that 
was to appear in a general me- 
dium on September 10. 

On September 22 the dealer was 
to turn the broadside so that only 
page four would show which was 
a large advertisement in behalf of 
the Brown Shaping Lasts. This 
was to be mounted on a board 
32x42 inches in size covered with 
bright red material and displayed 
in the window for a week with 
six pairs of assorted Buster 
Brown shoes. 

Directions for October 6 and 
October 20 also were given pro- 
viding for the use of certain 
other parts of the broadside and 
taking care of every detail so that 
there would be no mistake. 

And then on November 3 the 
broadside was to be opened out 
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completely. This showed in a 
striking way the whole series of 
advertisements introducing the 
Brown-bilt family. 

When the writer sees service 
matter for retailers going into 
such details as this Brown broad- 
side, telling exactly the size of 
boards to use and the color of ma- 
terial to cover them, he is re- 
minded of a book on window trim- 
ming written for a wholesale 
house that maintains an elabho- 
rate service department. The book 
had to be simple because the man 
did not know the subject in any 
other way. He described various 
window trims down even to such 
petty details as whether one pin 
or two pins should be used 
in attaching certain articles to 
the background. The book was 
laughed at by window-trimming 
experts and the house itself was a 
bit hesitant about using it on ac- 
count of its utter primitive A B C 
simplicity. But it made a tre- 
mendous hit with the small re- 
tailer. It talked to him in his 
own language, showed him ex- 
actly what to do and did not as- 
sume that he knew a thing about 
trimming a window. 

It might be proper to say in 
passing that much _ high-grade 
service material is not useful to 
the retailer because it is prepared 
from the standpoint of the expert 
rather than the man who knows 
little or nothing about the subject. 
In sending out advertising or other 
service matter the advertising 
manager should not necessarily 
seize upon that as an occasion for 
showing how much he knows. It 
is not a question of demonstrat- 
ing how good a thing a man can 
write or plan as it is of providing 
some usable help for the retailer 

The Brown company will try to 
develop the retailer in questions 
of policy as well as in methods 
It is going to preach the doctrine 
of “smaller profits per pair, but 
more pairs.” It will emphasize 
the need of the retailer getting 
upon a price basis as quickly as 
possible and to, gain the increased 
profits that can come through 
more turnovers. 

It has been the company’s ob- 
servation that many retail shoe 
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NUMBER FOUR OF A SERIES 














PIPPINS CIGARS.-- 


also identified with 
the Boston American’s 


ments of 





achievement 


Pippins Cigars, the product of H. 
Traiser & Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
had never before been advertised 


in the BOSTON AMERICAN. 


It is one of the prominent na- 
tional accounts which joined the 
marked trend of advertisers to- 
ward the BOSTON AMERICAN 


in the past six months. 


A Remarkable 3-Cent Evening Newspaper 











Research and Promotion Bureaus at Service of Advertisers 
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dealers, while charging altogether 
fair prices for their goods, make 
the mistake of insisting upon a 
full price and a regular profit on 
every run of shoes they sell. It 
seems that many of the shoe re- 
tailers are slow to grasp the sig- 
nificant principle that what they 
are after is the average net profit 
on the whole business for a month 
or a year and that getting nominal 
profits on some lines may have a 
powerful effect in putting the net 
where it belongs. 

Brown is not going to talk in 
generalities in getting this princi- 
ple across. The dealer will be 
given specific advice—such, for 
instance, as that he should get his 
full profit for the growing girls’ 
run of shoes and sell his missés’ 
and children’s shoes at a closer 
figure. This would: mean more 
business in pairs and, what is 
most important from the com- 
pany’s standpoint, would most 
likely open the way. for him to 
sell Buster Brown shoes result- 
fully. Buster Brown shoes are of 
a high grade and the selling price 
is admittedly high for the retailer 
who wants his full profit on every 
run of sizes. But by using pric- 
ing methods of the kind just men- 
tioned, the company believes the 
dealer can quickly demonstrate to 
himself the advantages of handling 
the Buster Brown line. 

The company expects that Bur- 
ton Brown and Barbara Brown 
will find their fight for achieve- 
ment much easier and more re- 
sultful because Buster Brown has 
done much pioneer work and has 
prepared the way for the other 
members of the Brown-bilt family. 
At the same time it is expected 
that the men’s and women’s shoes 
of the Brown-bilt line—although 
newcomers, will have much influ- 
ence in persuading retailers to 
take on the children’s line. 

Right here some _ educational 
work is being done by the com- 
pany through its salesmen. It 
probably sells twice as many chil- 
dren’s shoes as men’s and women’s 
combined. Yet its observation 
shows that the average dealer re- 
gards the handling of children’s 
shoes as a nuisance, or at the best 
a necessary evil. 
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The salesmen, being instructe: 
fully in the new advertising policy 
are now trying to sell retailers o1 
the idea that with practically n 
increase in overhead a modes 
stock of Buster Brown shoes ca 
be put in and turned three or fou 
times a year, meaning just tha 
much additional profit that the re 


tailer now may be throwing t» 
the four winds. 

This is constructive salesmai 
ship in that it approaches th 


dealer from the profit angle. Jf 
Brown can co-operate with the 
dealer in a way that will make 
his stock of children’s shoes turn 
three or four times, as against the 
two or two and a half turns that 
he gets in adults’ shoes, then 
has a talking point that is going 
to get somewhere in these timcs 
when everybody insists on being 
shown. 

The Brown company is fortu- 
nate in having a name for its chil- 
dren’s shoes that can be capi- 
talized upon in an interesting way. 
The figures of Buster Brown and 
Tige, made famous in comic sup- 
plements, are more or less familiar 
to every child in America. The 
company is getting advertising 
benefit out of this through hav- 
ing. three Buster Browns and 
three Tiges in real life going over 
the country continually doing de- 
velopment work for shoes. It was 


fortunate enough to find three 
dwarfs whose minds had con- 
tinued to develop while their 
bodies remained small. These 


little men, dressed up as Buster 
Brown and each of course accom- 
panied by his Tige, are now ap- 
pearing in towns all over the 
country, giving lectures about 
shoes and entertaining the chil- 
dren who come to hear them. 

Whenever the real live Bustier 
Brown and Tige go to a town 
all the expense is borne by the 
company, with the exception of 
the rental of the hall and the 


special local advertising whic! 
the retailer pays. 
The three “teams” are kep 


constantly on the go and they «r4 
dated up for a long time in .d 
vance. The stunt is proving t 
be a popular and profitable picc 
of advertising. 
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1152 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


Tbe n Story 
ALL-FICTION FIEL 

























































| took a long time to find out—but we’ve 
got the facts at last. About ourselves and 
your market—and let’s say right here and 
now that they’re really startling! In the Ads 
to follow we will disclose these facts . . . but 
if you’re in a hurry to “get at them,” all 
you have to do is to say (by letter or wire) 
“Tell us!” and you 
shan’t wait long. 





280 Broadway, N. Y. City 










The Field of 
Greatest 
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Does your package 
stand out or stand back? 


























N the dealer's window, on his shelves, 

or in the show-case— wherever it is 
placed—does your package stand out 
from the rest and command the buyer's 
attention? 







Design is, of course, a vital factor. But 
even the most striking design cannot suc- 
ceed without vivid, uniform reproduction. 





R( 





The nationally famous products shown 
above are only a few examples of how 
Gair workmanship — engraving, plate- 
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making, color printing — can help secure 
the utmost in selling value. 


* * * 





_@ ACKED by fifty-six years of experi- 

ence in making folding boxes, 
together with unrivalled mechanical 
equipment, the Robert Gair Company 
offers you service which is unsurpassed. 


Our experts can design a carton especi- 
ally for your product—a carton scientifi- 
cally correct in size and shape, and 
possessing maximum display value. 


Or we will take your package as it is 
now designed and give it new distinction 
by accurate, colorful reproduction. 


Our unequalled facilities for rapid 
large scale production make the Robert 
Gair Company the logical source of 
supply for all the essentials of modern 
package merchandising: Folding boxes, 
Labels, Lithography, Corrugated and 
Solid fibre shipping cases. 








The new Gair Service Booklet will interest 
every manufacturer of packaged merchandise. 
Send a postal for your copy today. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 







CHICAGO »+ PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON + BUFFALO 
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fixed and sure 
that has been 


Magazine Tries to Buy 
Back Its January Issue 











Detroit, Jan. 18. An un- 
usual advertisement recently 
appeared in two of the lead- 
ing dailies in this city over the 
name of the business man- 
ager of MoToR stating that 
he was trying to buy back, at 
the full price, copies of the 
January issue of MoToR. 


The advertisement ex- 
plained that, despite the fact 
that Detroit had received one 
hundred per cént more copies 
of the 1922 Show Annual of 
MoToR than they had re- 
ceived the year previous, the 
newsdealers were completely 
sold out ten days after they 
had received their supply. 


The advertisement, instead 
of bringing in a supply 
of copies, had the effect to 
increase the demand. Dur- 
ing the first twenty-four 
hours more than one hun- 
dred requests were received 
for copies. 


A total of ten magazines 
were returned. Six purchas- 


ers reported that they had 
bought two copies and the 
others said that they were 
willing to let someone else 
have the opportunity to see 
the “Magazine that carries 
the Show into Every State 
in the Union.” 








The January MoToR was 
a feature of the Show, 
carrying hundreds of an- 
nouncements from the man- 
ufacturers regarding their 
1922 plans. With over five 
hundred illustrations, the 
magazine was of especial 
interest to those who were 
not able to attend the Big 
Show at the Palace. 








Three hundred and seventy 
pages in this special number 
covered the industry in a 
comprehensive way. and the 
increase in space taken by 
advertisers, amounting to 
thirty-two per cent, is sig- 
nificant to those who are 
wondering what sort of a 
year 1922 will be. 
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dvertising the Business and Social 
Advantages of Card Playing 


The U. S. Playing Card Company Strikes a Novel Keynote in Its 
Current Campaign 


By James Henle 


cards date back 

farther than most of us can 
ink. Hundreds of years ago 
games played today were as 
as in the year just 


Through all these generations 
ere has developed a distinct 
version, among vast numbers of 

*», against anything pertain- 
g to playing cards. Naturally 
nough, this opposition is trace- 
ble to the abuse to which card 
laying has been put. Perhaps, 
) recent years, anti-card game 
esolutions have been strengthened 
y Bill Hart and his Wild West 
ortrayals. At any rate card 


ames have fallen into consider- 
e disrepute 


with a_ goodly 


rds is absolutely outlawed. 
A similar condition held true, 
nd still does to some extent, in 
egard to billiard playing. The 
illiard people recognized this and 
laugurated an advertising cam- 
aign, several years ago, designed 
) show the benefits of a billiard 
oom cleanly conducted and also 
) drive the other kind out of 

usiness, 

Of course the playing card 
anufacturers could go _ right 
heal ignoring this element of 
sition with possibly no ill 
to their sales total. How- 
it seems to be a case of 
reniually—why not now,” with 
¢ prospect of forestalling any 
movement against card 
laying. The U. S. Playing Card 
pany, therefore, has decided 
in for an advertising cam- 
larger than any it has run 
isly, which will emphasize 
cnly the wholesome fun of 
1g cards—but, the business 
cial advantages that come 
good card player, as well. 
impaign’s keynote is “play 


cards for wholesome recreation.” 

A surprising number of inter- 
esting angles upon this theme 
were discovered and employed in 
the advertising. Interviews with 
John -Omwake, president, and C. 
E. Albert, sales manager of the 
company, and with M. L. Pernice, 
Jr., director of service of the 
Procter & Collier Co., reveal that 
the campaign, which began in 
September, has had a_ notable 
influence in increasing the queries 
received by the company, orders 
for rule books, etc., while, of 
course, its indirect effect cannot 
definitely be measured, but is 
probably far-reaching. 


ADVERTISING OF PLAYING CARD 
COMPANY AIMS TWO WAYS 


The thought in the mind of 
these executives has been that this 
advertising will not only exert 
positive influence toward increas- 
ing the number of people who play 
cards and the number of times 
they play per week, but will also 
tend to counteract the unsavory 
way in which playing cards are 
almost invariably treated when 
pictured in the movies or em- 
ployed in fiction. Like everything 
else, playing cards can be per- 
verted to undesirable uses, but 
the many real advantages that 
may accrue to the person who 
plays cards for wholesome recrea- 
tion so far outweigh other factors 
that the company is satisfied its 
present advertising has been devel- 
oped from an absolutely logical 
basis and that it therefore will 
produce‘ the effects desired. 

Here is the way the series of 
full-page advertisements has been 
developed. It will probably pro- 
vide some novel suggestions for 
those seeking to discover new 
angles of approach for their 
products. If playing cards can 
successfully be merchandised 
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from the _ business-efficiency- 
success point of view, there are 
probably some unusual selling 


points in your own product which 
have been overlooked. 

The first advertisement features 
the help that a knowledge of 
card playing often lends in form- 
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playing from the point of vie 
of the person who entertains. | 
is illustrated by a picture in whic 
a well-dressed group of men anf 
women are saying good-night 
their host and hostess. The ‘ex 
tells how a game of cards ac 
quaints people with each othe 
quickly and thereon 
reflects credit on th 
efforts of the host q 
hostess to make every 
body feel at ae 

The fourth ful 
page display shows 
man and woman play 
ing cribbage. Its key 


i 


ie 
a 
























































Sram Seca omns note is the stimulating 
ESntasetos effect of card playin 
astentncer canes on the mind. It enj 
or phasizes how the hab 
‘ =n) of card playing sharp 
Win your battles =e ens those mental < 
the as before | 5== ities that distinguis 
they happen | & quick-witted people. 
Sout an oe The devotee of solj 

et ta Sy tai h ; 
F eters me ls ety pre ad me te a aire as not reef 
RS eae Bs Pet forgotten. He j 
ee tt ae ec ioes visualized in the fif 
Play cards for wholesome recreatrca Prt od advertisement, whid 
Re Te een See eee ae explains that playir 
antag rece ca a cards is ideal { 
exten arg eee eee ene ; | 
SSsesSsese See ™ self -entertainment j 
The U.S. Playing Cant Co, Dupe. Cuteaat, 6.8. A, entanstnet y. Ss that there are ca 
LE pres =6games for individ 
. C Caer = playing which provi 

fesse Pp 
PLAYING CARDS c=e=- aS much amusemet 
(Aine Congres Pree Cont: ht astm, at Bigs) a . 
e== and recreation 


TO INCREASE POPULARITY OF CARDS BY BROADENING 


KNOWLEDGE OF GAMES 


ing valuable business friendships. 

The second pictures a group 
about a card table with an insert 
of a golfer on the links and tells 
how the champion won his match 
in the finals by playing cards the 
night before and relaxing, while 
the runner-up was worrying about 
his chances. It drives home the 
lesson that a game of cards is 
ideal relaxation after the day’s 
work and ideal preparation for 
the task of the next day. It shows 
how complete recreation of this 
kind not only rests the mind, but 
re-creates it for the work that is 
to follow. 

The third advertisement fea- 
tures the social advantages of card 
































games requiring tv 
or more hands. 

Other uses fo 
cards—in the nurse 
for telling fortunes, etc., are co 
ered in pamphlets printed by th 
company, which will be describe 
later. 

Each full-page advertisemes 
includes the rules in condens 
form for one of the popular cai 
games. To find out which gams 
should be selected for this tre: 
ment, a questionnaire was sent 
thousands of card players, locatd 
in all parts of the country. Th 
replies indicated that the gams 
to be featured should be: auctia 
bridge, five hundred, auction pit¢ 
cribbage and solitaire. 

The condensed rules were if 
cluded in the advertisements 
as to reach the hundreds 4 
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The Rotogravure Section 
of The Washington Star 


is specially interesting by reason of the 
notables who have residence here in the 
National Capital, and are prominent fac- 
tors in the affairs of the hour. 


That’s the company your advertisement 
will keep in the Rotogravure Section of 
The Sunday Star. You cannot start 
nationalizing your product under better 
auspices. 


Che Lvening Slat. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Luts 


150 Nassau Street First Nat. Bank Building 
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thousands of people who will not 
send for rule books, pamphlets 
or any other follow-up matter 
that may be offered. It was 
thought at first that publishing 
these rules would reduce the 
number of inquiries for the rule 
book, the sale of which has been a 
feature of the United States Play- 
ing Card Co. advertising for a 
number of years. Quite the 
reverse, however, proved to be 
true. Publishing the rules in 
condensed form has given fresh 
stimulus to the demand for rule 
books, and the advertising is pro- 
ducing a greater number of in- 
quiries than ever before. 


DIRECT-MAIL FOLLOW-UPS 


Supplementary to the campaign 
proper, and as a further effort to 
increase the demand for playing 
cards, several pamphlets have 
been prepared, suggesting enter- 
taining ways of using playing 
cards in other than the usual card 
games. There is a pamphlet on 
how to tell fortunes with an 


ordinary deck of cards, a pamph- 


let on card tricks for amateur 
magicians, a pamphlet suggesting 
how old cards can be used as so 
many pieces of pasteboard for 
kindergarten lessons. 

There is also a_ booklet on 
entertaining with cards which 
covers every conceivable item that 
a woman should know before giv- 
ing a card party. It starts with 
the correct form of invitation and 
goes straight through to sugges- 
tions for refreshments. An idea 
of the comprehensive nature of 
the book may be gathered from 
the fact that, although it does not 
contain rules for a single card 
game, it requires forty-eight pages 
44%.x7% inches to give the help- 
ful information between its 
covers. 

For those who are interested in 
only one or two of the more 
popular card games and who do 
not care to purchase the complete 
rule book, a pamphlet has been 
prepared giving the complete 
rules for the five games featured 
in the advertisements and also for 
pinochle. 

Contrary to the practice of 
many companies which find it 
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necessary to give away thei 
educational material, none 
these books or pamphlets is 
plied gratis. They are sold, 
stead, at prices in keeping 
the cost of manufacture. Fac 
inquiry for them, there 
means that they are going 
the hands of someone wh 
actually interested in card plavi 
or in some other use of plavi 
cards, 

To merchandise this advertisin 
to dealers that should sell playi 
cards and especially to the leavin 
stores in each community, 
business-paper advertising is 
turing the same pictures as 
general magazine advertising. 
copy, of course, is planned 
show the dealer how these variou 
ideas that influence people to pla 
cards make for increased playin 
card sales in his store, and, espe 
cially, increased sales of the on 
brand that everybody knows. 

The business-paper advertise 
ments also announce that windo 
and store display material ma 
be obtained from the U. S. Play 
ing Card Co. This carries th 
various ideas of the campaig 
into the stores themselves an 
thus provides a tie-up between th 
dealer’s stock and the nation: 
advertising. Electros for 
paper advertisements are 
furnished free to dealers. 


of the full-page advertisement 
inserted in national publications 
“Pretty good,” might be on 
critical comment upon the cam 
paign in general—“pretty near 
as good for other card companie 
as for the U. S. Playing Card Co 
There isn’t any doubt tha 
this advertising is, in a way, hel 
ing competitors of the company 
It is an old advertising problem 
but, to get a fresh point of vie 
upon it. I put that objection t 
an official of the concern. Hi 
reply was about as follows: 
“The present advertising of ow 
company is based primarily on 
fact that is now recognized by 
great many advertisers, namely 
that advertising which increase 
the use of the kind of produ 
the advertiser makes, even thougi 
that advertising seems to bene 
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Sell the Architect 


a yee How the Kewanee Mfg. Co. is getting 
terial ma a *” . * ‘ 
J. Armor Plate” Coal Chutes in the specifications 

















Architects are prone to lean backward in 
conservatism. New ideas in construction 


vetween thi ‘ . . 

. nation seldom meet with immediate response. 
or news 

oe With a great building boom imminent, the 
Kewanee Manufacturing Co. elected to so 

ertisement : > h ] 4 f ll 

se impress consumers with the logic of all- 


steel construction in coal chutes, that they 
would insist upon Kewanee when outlining 
their plans to the,architect. A gratifying 
and ever-increasing number of blueprints 
now indicate the Kewanee. 


Overcoming the apathy of architects and 
contractors 1s now a problem requiring such 
knowledge as we possess. 


‘ 
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Boston Transcript | 
publishes daily Public | 
Ledger Foreign News 


PUBLIC 


The cable tolls paid by the Public Ledger Foreign 
News Service average more than $12,000 a month. 











26, 1922 
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.- HE Ledger’s Foreign Service not only 
gives the Transcript individual flavour 
as would naturally be expected from any 
special service, but frequently attains the 
apparently impossible by ‘putting over a 
scoop’ in a field that is carefully and jeal- 
ously covered not only by the great news 
associations, but also by special services of 
the more enterprising American papers. 
These ‘scoops’ are not merely of a minor 
nature, interesting though such stories may 
be, but have included beats of 24 hours or 
more on matters of first importance—pro- 
gressive steps on news concerning the Peace 
Treaty, the Irish situation, an interview 
with Hara, the Premier of Japan, two 
hours before his assassination, etc., etc. 


































“Tt' deals with real history as well as being 
interestingly written, making a feature 
which brings the Transcript many compli- 
ments and in which the Transcript takes 
much pride.” 





(Signed) Gro. S. MANDELL 
’Man. Ed. Boston Evening Transcript 


ee es Behe 


And the Public Ledger also takes much 
sf pride in the fact that the Transcript, with a 

record of 90 years of leadership in American 
journalism, should be among hundreds of 
newspapers which regularly print features 
supplied by the Ledger Syndicate. 


LEDGER 


PHILADELPHIA 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Publisher 
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all manufacturers of the same 
product, will, in the end, be of the 
greatest benefit to the manufac- 


turer whose brand is featured in. 


such advertising and will be of 
greater advantage to him than any 
competitive advertising he might 
do. 

“For a number of years the 
U. S. Playing Card Co. advertised 
the superiorities ef its Bicycle 
brand of playing cards and, to a 
certain extent, the attractive fea- 
tures of its de luxe brand, Con- 
gress Playing Cards. No other 
brand of playing cards has ever 
been advertised so consistently as 
Bicycle cards. The result is that 
this is the best known brand and 
the biggest seller in the country. 

“The U. S. Playing Card Co. 
therefore believed that any gen- 
eral advertising on card playing 
that increased the consumption 
of playing cards would benefit 
Bicycle cards more than any other 
brand, even though the increased 
sale were only in proportion to 
the present relative sale of 
Bicycles and other cards. The 
result is the series of full-page 
advertisements now appearing in 
the magazines.” 


Stocks Decrease in Face of An- 
nounced Price Reduction 
YARNALL-Warinc Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF YARWAY POWER 
PLANT DEVICES 

PuHILapELpuia, Jan. 11, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

For a number of years the writer 
has been a close reader of Printers’ 
Ink and has in that time studied ways 
and means used by individuals and 
concerns for securing better dealer co- 
operation and increasing sales. 

ecently we have had an experience 
along this line that may interest other 
readers of Printers’ INK, so we are 
going to relate the facts hereunder for 
what they may be worth. 

Having decided to reduce prices on 
Yarway Pipe Joint Clamps used ‘for 
stopping leaks in threaded joints of all 
kinds of pipe lines, such as_ steam, 
water, air, gas, oil, ammonia and brine, 
we had but to determine the best time 
to put the reduction into effect. 

Since these clamps are distributed 
nationally through leading jobbers and 
supply houses in the principal cities, 
most of whom carry stocks, we had to 
consider what effect’ such reduction 
would have on their profits, as of 
course some were hought at peak prices 
and 1921 was a lean year for them 
anyway. - 


1922. 
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It did not take long to decide to give 
these stock-carrying friends an op 
portunity to dispose of the stock on 
hand before the lower prices prevailed 
We could have offered a rebate, and 
protected them in that way, but as 
events proved, this would not have been 
nearly so satisfactory from either stand- 
point 

In a notice dated December 1, call 
ing attention to the expected reduction 
on January 1, we told them to get their 
salesmen busy and sell the stock on 
hand, and also not to buy any new 
stock not actually needed to fill orders. 
Naturally, one would feel that with 
this announced intention of reduction, 
orders for December would be neces 
sarily light, awaiting the time when 
new price schedule became operative. 

ihat the exact opposite was the case 
is shown by a 50 per cent increase in 
sa.es over the preceding month, and a 
20 per cent bigger total than any other 
month of 1921. In 1919 December 
sales were third highest of that year, 
and in 1920 December was next to the 
lowest Moreover, there was not a 
single stock order from old customers 
in December, ‘1921, and but one from 
a new one. Orders were made up 
entirely of fill-ins or pick-ups to take 
care of actual orders received. 

We feel that in handling the situa- 
tion as we did we have materialiy 
strengthened the ties that bind us to 
our dealers and their apprgciation will 
be exemplified in the continued increase 
in volume of business received during 
1922. 

YARNALL-WarinG CoMPANy, 
Jos. Krvpare. 


Record Year for Ford 
Sales 


A record for annual retail sales of 
Ford cars, trucks and tractors was 
made in 1921, the total being 104,213 
more than the 1920 sales. During the 
year just closed the Ford factory and 
assembly plant produced 1,054,740 
cars, tractors and trucks. Sales of cars 
and trucks for December, 1921, ex- 
ceeded those of December, 1920, by 
almost 25 per cent and it is reported 
that the tractor retail sales for the 
same month show an increase of 100 
per cent. 


1921 a 


Appointment by Thresher 
Service 


Arthur W. Wilson has been appointed 
head of the farm market division of the 
Thresher Service, advertising agency, 
New York. Mr. Wilson was formerly 
with the Hercules Powder Company and 
in farm paper publishing work. 


Toledo Agency Has Two 


New Accounts 
The Stalker Advertising Company, 
Inc., Toledo, has secured the accounts 
of The Automatic Incubator Company, 
Delaware, O., and The Scientific Farm 
Products Company, Toledo. 
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ADVERTISING 


PACKAGE 
GOODS 


divides itself 
into 2 groups 


|. The advertising ma- 
terial shown where the 
PACKAGE MERCHANDISE 
is on sale. 


. The advertising ma- 
terial known as “gen- 
eral publicity; shown 
in publication, direct 
mail and out-of-door 
items. 


(see chart next page) 
















INSIDE THE STORE | THE TWO PLACES WHERE ADVERTISING MA i 


ee er 





OUT-OF-DOORS [ THE TWO PLACES WHERE “GENERAL 


Of the advertising items shown in this chart, we create, lithograph (or print) counts 
displays, store cards, calendars, hangers, shelf signs, booklets, folders, labels 2 
wrappers for inside the store; displays in single card, die cut or hinged parts, as well 
labels, wrappers, tags and pasters shown in windows. In “‘creating’’ these item 


WOODWARD & TIERNA 











IN THE STORE WINDOW 


. oo 
: * aoe 
aue 7 


ADVERTISING MATERIAL APPEARS | IN THE HOME 


re is an accumulative force in maintaining one character of design and purpose 
oughout a campaign. Well planned store advertising supports “general publicity” 

ertising by appearing where the goods are sold. Well planned store advertising 
based on a survey of the advertiser’s selling and distributing methods. 


INTING CO., ST. LOUIS 








We originate, lithograph 
and print advertising ma- 
terial that has the force of 
saying to a patron of a store: 


HERE. 


ARE THE 


PACKAGE 


youve been reading about 











WOODWARD & TIERNAN 
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A Welfare Activity That Estab- 
lished Contact via Advertising 


Chicago Public Health Institute Finds Advertising an Invaluable Ally 
in Fighting the Advance of “Social Disease” 


HE experience of the busi- 

ness house that cannot get 
that essential contact with the 
individual or group that it wants 
to reach is not an unfamiliar 
incident. It is familiar because it 
usually precedes a failure, and 


such failures are conspicuous even 


He’s a New Man 


—Mentally, physically, financially. 
Taking treatment for his “social” 
disease accomplished 


though a Maxim 
silencer be used to 
muffle the sound of 
the fall. 

The history of the 
Public Health Insti- 
tute of Chicago, short 
though it is, is con- 
vincing evidence that 
it has succeeded in 
making its appeal 
heard. In its fight 
against so-called “so- 
cial diseases” the In- 
stitute has found in 
advertising one of its 
strongest allies. Twice 
since it was organ- 
ized in 1920 it has 
had to limit its adver- 
tising because of fa- 
cilities scarcely equal 
to the volume of busi- 
ness brought in by its 
newspaper campaigns. 

It is necessary to 
realize first of all 
that the fundamental 
thought behind the 
Public Health Insti- 
tute is service to the 
community. It was 
organized, not _ for 
financial profit, but 
to combat a difficult 
problem for the public good. 
Its officers and trustees include 
such men as Harold F. McCor- 
mick, president of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company; A. A. 
Sprague, of Sprague, Warner & 
Company; Samuel Insull, presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company, and General James 

Ryan. 














SERIOUS 


The Institute early realized the 


AND BUSINESSLIKE 


need of the right kind of publicity. 
The first advertisement ran 800 
lines in a Chicago morning news- 
paper. It brought over 300 pa- 
tients to the Institute, a number 
greater than the existing facili- 
ties could handle; and all adver- 
tising had to be halted tempora- 
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rily while provision was made for 
more adequate medical service. 
During its first year the Institute 
treated more than 2,000 patients, 
an accomplishment which the offi- 
cials of the institution consider 
was made possible strictly through 
advertising in the Chicago news- 
papers. In 1921, the Institute’s 
second year, the number of 
patients given medical attention 
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rose steadily. For example, in 


August 13,522 patients were 
treated; in September the total 
was 14,110; in October it was 


17,048. 

The question of how the Insti- 
tute’s story can be most effectively 
told is not considered as one 
which has been solved. It is still 
being studied and numerous ex- 
periments are being tried to 
determine the value of various 
mediums and presentations. Dif- 
ferent kinds and sizes of adver- 
tisements have been run, the re- 
sults showing that large-size copy 
paid best. At present the Institute 
is using 300-, 375-, 600- and 800- 
line newspaper advertisements as 
best suited to its purpose. It has 
also used foreign-language news- 
papers, house-organs of large, in- 
dustries, year books of civic and 
benevolent organizations, in addi- 
tion to newspaper space. 

Each month the expenditure for 
advertising has been gradually in- 
creased and each month the vol- 
ume of patients has grown, forc- 
ing the Institute to move its 
quarters to the busiest section of 
Chicago to keep pace with the 
demand it has created for its ser- 
vices. Several plans of advertis- 
ing which will reach Chicago’s 
industrial plants are under consid- 
eration for use in the future. One 
of these calls for the use of post- 
ers in the plants and in places 
about the city where workers 
gather. 

A sample of the copy that has 
been producing such remarkable 
results for the Public Health 
Institute reads as follows 

“To the young man—or to any 
man or woman who is afflicted 
with a so-called ‘social’ disease— 
this is a message of vital im- 
portance. 

“Whatever other aspects your 
problem may have, it is neverthe- 
less a medical one. As such, i 
calls for the very best of medical 
treatment administered by reliable 
medical men. Whatever you do, 
don’t listen to street-corner ad- 
vice. It may bring disaster. Go 
frankly to your family physician 
—or come to the Public Health 
Institute, where every case, acute 
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or chronic, receives the best oi 
care and treatment. regardless o/ 
the person’s financial condition. 

“At the Institute you will re 
ceive the benefit of the care an 
services of physicians of know: 
competence, who have at their dis 
posal every modern facility em 
ployed in the treatment of thes 
diseases. This includes a com 
plete laboratory, so necessary i 
making or confirming diagnoses 
The Institute employs the ver 
method of treatmént which wa 
so successfully used in the arm, 
during the war. This is the most 
effectual treatment for these dis 
eases known ‘to medical science 
The purpose of the Institute is t 
make the fees as low as possible 
consistent with the highest stand 
ard of medical servite—in order 
to bring it within the reach of 
anyone. No one need forego th« 
benefits for lack of money.” 

The copy has rigidly avoided 
the use of words or methods that 
might suggest or promote sensa 
tionalism or hysteria. It was 
frank and vital, but it was not 
irritating. It roused newspaper 
readers to an interest in the 
Institute’s work without antag- 
onizing them. The results that it 
produced constitute a fair indica- 
tion of the force that advertising 
can exert when treated with car: 
and understanding. 


Accounts Placed with 
Kamsler Agency 


New 


The Seth Kamsler Company, New 
York advertising agency, has secured 
the accounts of the Alphra Waist 


Company, Bassick Service Corporation 
automobile accessories, and Herschel 
& Frichtel, cloak and suit manufac 
turers. All of these companies are in 
New York. 


Joins Thomas Agency 


Harry E. Burns has joined the 


stal 


of The Thomas Advertising Service 
Jacksonville, Fla He was recently 
with the Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer 


Co., Jacksonville. 


Joins Stetson Press, Boston 


Raymond FE. Nichols, formerly with 
Linscott & Nichols, commercial artists 
Boston, Mass., is now art director of 
the service department of the Stetson 
Press, Boston. 
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BUNDSCHO belongs to 
everybody that needs fine 
work done in type. Not 
merely to those that hap- 
pen to be in Chicago with 
him. It’s only a question 
of using the mails. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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William Kennedy Joins O. R. 


Morse Co., Inc. 


William Kennedy, formerly the head 
of the foreign advertising agency bear- 
ing his name, has been made _vice- 
president and treasurer of the O. 
Morse Company, Inc., New York, 
Chicago and Shanghai, exporters and 
importers. The company plans to 
handle foreign advertising for Ameri 
can manufacturers whom it represents 
abroad. Mr. Kennedy was at one time 
foreign merchandising adviser for 
Critchfield & Company, Chicago adver 
tising agency. 


Harley L. Ward and James A. 
Young Partners 

Harley L. Ward has joined James A. 
Young, publishers’ advertising repre 
sentative of Chicago, and the firm 
name in the future will be Young & 
Ward Mr. Ward was _ formerly 
Western manager of Association Men 


For the last year he has been financial 
secretary of the International om 
mittee of the Y. M. C having 


charge of ten Central States. 


Beech-Nut Advertising Plans 
for 1922 


The Beech-Nut Packing Company, 
Canajoharie, N. will run an exten 
sive advertising campaign during 1922. 
It will feature Beech-Nut macaroni 
products principally. The campaign 
will include national magazines, news 
papers, outdoor signs, posters, two 
sheet and twenty-four sheet, theatre 
programmes, and dealer display ma 
terial. 


Cleveland Agency Has New 
Accounts 


The Lees Company, Cleveland 
tising agency, has secured the 
of The Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland; 
rhe Liberty Gauge and _ Instrument 
Company, Cleveland, manufacturer of 
electrical devices; and The Van Wert 
Overall Company, Van Wert, ©., maker 
of overalls and children’s rompers. 


adver 
accounts 


Procter & Collier Agency Has 


New Food Account 
The Lippincott Company, -Cincin 
nati, manufacturer of apple butter, 
jellies. catsup and other preserves, has 
placed its account with The Procter & 
Collier Company, Cincinnati advertis 


ing agency. 


Baltimore Account for 
Austin Agency 

The Liberty Maufacturing Co.., 

more, Md., maker of Liberty 

ette niehtwear, has placed its 

with The Alfred Austin 
Agency, New York. 


Balti 
flannel 
account 
Advertising 
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Regulates Sale of Seconds 
by Ordinance 
The Common 


Council of Rochester 


N. Y., has passed an ordinance regu 
lating the advertising and sale of 
seconds or blemished goods. It is 


similar to the ordinance in force it 
Cleveland and several other cities and 
requires merchants to designate as 
seconds or factory rejects goods of 
that character when offered for sal 
At a public hearing held before the 
Common Council no _ opposition de 
veloped. The ordinance was passed 
through the efforts of the Rochester 
Ad Club. 


New San Francisco Agency 
The Goodcell-Parton Agency has been 
established at San Francisco by Fred 


Goodcell and L. F. Parton. Mr 
Goodcell was formerly news editor of 
the San Francisco Bulletin, editor of 


the Salt Lake City Telegram, and man 
aging editor of the Nevada State Jour 
nal, Reno. Mr. Parton was formerly 
managing editor of the San Francisco 
Bulletin, city editor of the Los Angeles 
Herald and a member of the editorial 
staff of the Chicago Tribune. 

The new agency will be the San 
Francisco representative of the L. S 
Gillham Co., advertising agency, Salt 
Lake City. 


John J. Ross Resigns from 
B. F. Avery & Sons 

John J. Ross, who for the past five 
years has been advertising manager for 
B. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, Ky., 
makers of farm implements, resigned 
on January 15. Previously he was 
with the Moline Plow Co., John Deere 
*low Co., and other farm implement 
manufacturers 


H. S. McCormack with 
San Francisco Agency 
_H. S. McCormack, founder and 
former president of the Business Bourse 
of New York, has been elected vice 
president of Evans & Barnhill, Inc, 
San Francisco advertising agency. He 


will be in charge of the business counsel! 
division 


Rahe Auto & Tractor School 
Appoints ‘Agency 
The Rahe Auto & Tractor School 
with schools in Kansas City, Cincinnat 
and Chicago, has placed its advertising 
in the hands of the Gray Advertising 
Agency of Kansas City, Mo 


New Account for Anfenger- 
Jacobson Agency 
The Miller 


Lightning Rod Co., St 


Louis, has placed its advertising account 
with the Anfenger-Jacobson Advertis 
ing Co., St. Louts advertising agency. 
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FIRST 


In EASTERN OKLAHOMA 


During 1921 Tulsa World printed far more 
advertising of all classes than any other daily 
newspaper in Eastern Oklahoma—a total of 


9,084,278 Lines 


The World's circulation—40% greater than 
the next newspaper in this field—also is 
the largest ever attained by any news- 
paper in this section 


35,665 Daily 
37,663 Sunday 


December Net Paid 


According to the Standard Rate & Data 
Service the World has the 


Lowest Milline Rate in Oklahoma 


During 1921 the World printed more than 
twice the number of Want Ads of any 
other newspaper in Eastern Oklahoma—a 
positive indication of its popularity and 
supremacy 


First in News 
First in Circulation 
First in Advertising 


TULSA DAILY WORLD 


‘‘OKLAHOMA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER” 
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epPuttin’ It Off” 


[ NCERTAIN spelling and a genuine humor of a highly 
/ rural flavor have made “The Troubles of Poor Ben Puttin’ 
Ir Off” one of the favorite contributions to Farm Life. 





| housands of letters of appreciation from every part of the United 
States have reached the Farm Life office—a mighty chorus 
declaring that Ben had pleased country folk everywhere. 









lhe author is a farmer’s wife who has heard all her life the char- 
icteristic “kidding” with which farmers amuse themselves. Years 
ago she wrote a letter to George Weymouth, Editor of Farm 
Life, and he printed it. It was her first excursion into print. 
The editor saw something in the letter that he wanted and he 
encouraged regular contributions. 








The result has been one of the most really amusing as well as 
ne of the most genuinely “‘fermerish” features in the American 
Agricultural Press. 






It’s light, gay and amusing. It is useful, too, because it ridicules 
sloth and stupidity, and by contrast encourages work and prompt- 
ness, hope and accomplishment. And Farm Life readers are the 
kind of people who like that sort of thing. 







Ben is another strand of interest connecting Farm Life with more 
than 850,000 readers everywhere. They are eager to hear what 
Ben is up to this month, and they see the advertisements on the 
sages they thumb through to find the place where he holds forth. 
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How many advertising lists do you know of on which Farm Life 
his year leads all other farm papers in the low cost of directly 
ceable sales? 







The Farm Life Publishing Company 
THE JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY 


Advertising Representatives 
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Do Your Catalogs 
Invite Readers? 


An inviting appearance and clear typog- 
raphy command the attention that is the first 
step in selling. Do your catalogs invite 
readers, or are they simply reference books? 

Ask your printer to use Hammermill Cover 
for your next lot. He will be glad to, for he 
knows its crisp, clean “feel”; good printing 
qualities; and bright, alluring colors. 

Hammermill Cover is a utility paper—-its 
price spells economy. For samples, address 
Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising 





“The Right to Refuse to Sell” to 
Price-Cutters 


hough Technically Affirmed It Cannot Be Exercised without Great 
Caution 


By Gilbert H. Montague 


Of the New York Bar 


ON December 18, 1917, the 
Government, intentionally or 
unintentionally, launched a new 
experiment in prosecutions under 
the Sherman Act. 

The occasion was the prosecu- 
tion of Colgate & Company in 
connection with its policy in the 
handling of price-cutters. 

Prior to that date, the Supreme 
Court had held, in the so-called 
Book Publishers Cases, that re- 
sale price maintenance could not 
be enforced through agreements 
dependent upon copyrights, and 
in the so-called Dr. Miles Medical 
Case, that it could not be accom- 
plished through agreements un- 
supperted by patent restrictions, 
and, finally, in the so-called Sana- 
togen Case, that it could not be 
done even through patent restric- 
tions. 

Perhaps the Government con- 
sidered that the time had arrived 
to test in court the question of 
whether price maintenance, ac- 
complished through a “combina- 
falling short of an actual 
igreement, was in violation of the 
anti-trust law. 

At any rate, in the indictment 
which the Government caused to 
be returned on December 18, 1917, 
against Colgate & Company, in 
the Federal District Court in 
Virginia, the Government meticu- 
lously refrained from charging 
that Colgate & Company had any 
igreement regarding resale prices, 
ind charged simply that “the de- 
fendant knowingly and unlaw- 
fully created and engaged in a 
combination with said wholesale 
ind retail dealers for the 
purpose and with the effect of 
procuring adherence on the part 
f such dealers . . . to resale 
irices fixed by the defendant, 
ind of preventing such dealers 


tion” 


such 


products at 


from reselling 
lower prices.” 

Following this, the indictment 
against Colgate & Company sum- 
marized the things done by Col- 
gate & Company “to carry out the 
purposes of the combination.” 
These comprised: “Distribution 
among dealers of letters, tele- 
grams, circulars and lists showing 
uniform prices to be charged; 
urging them to adhere to such 
prices and notices, stating that no 
sales would be made to those who 
did not; requests, often complied 
with, for information concerning 
dealers who had departed from 
specified prices; investigation and 
discovery of those not adhering 
thereto and placing their names 
upon ‘suspended lists’; requests 
to offending dealers for assur- 
ances and promises of future ad- 
herence to prices, which were 
often given; uniform refusals to 
sell to any who failed to give 
the same; sales to those who did; 
similar assurances and promises 
required of, and given by other 
dealers, followed by sales to them ; 
unrestricted sales to dealers with 
established accounts who had ob- 
served specified prices, etc.” 

The indictment then charged 
that by reason of the foregoing, 
wholesalers and retailers gener- 
ally acquiesced in the policy, thus 
suppressing competition. 

Confronted by what apparently 
was a test case, begun by the 
Government for the purpose of 
raising the question whether re- 
sale price maintenance, resulting 
from a “combination” falling 
short of an actual agreement, 
would constitute a violation of 
the anti-trust law, the counsel for 
Colgate & Company immediately 
challenged the validity of the in- 
dictment, on the ground that since 
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no such agreement was 
the indictment failed to state a 
violation of the anti-trust law. 
Whatever may have been the 
Government’s intention, in omit- 
ting to charge expressly any 
agreement by Colgate & Company 
regarding resale prices, when the 
question came before the Federal 
District Judge, who, in the first 
instance had to decide it, the 
Government strenuously urged 
that though the indictment no- 
where contained the word “agree 
ment,” the transactions described 
in the indictment were equivalent 
to, and might be taken by the 
court as allegations of, an “agree 
ment.” The cloudiness that 
marked the Government’s position 
was reflected in the Federal Dis- 
trict Judge’s decision. The Judge 
finally held, however, that the in- 
dictment failed to state a viola 
tion of the anti-trust law, and the 
Government thereupon took an 
appeal to the Supreme Court. 
By a peculiar provision of the 
statute governing this particular 


appeal, the Government and the 
Supreme Court, upon this appeal, 


were obliged by law to accept 
without dispute the interpretation 
placed upon the indictment by the 
Federal District Judge. This 
point the Supreme Court strongly 
emphasized at the outset of its 
decision, stating that “our prob- 
lem is to ascertain, as accurately 
as may be, what interpretation the 
trial court placed upon the indict 
ment—not to interpret it our- 
selves.” 

The Government conceded that 
if the Federal District Judge’s 
somewhat cloudy decision meant 
that he had interpreted the indict- 
ment as not charging Colgate & 
Company with selling its products 
to dealers under agreements 
which obligated the latter not to 
resell except at prices fixed by 
the company, then the indictment 
should have been dismissed. 

This was the meaning which the 
Supreme Court, “notwithstanding 
some serious doubts,” as it de 
clared, finally attached to the Fed 
eral District Judge’s decision, and 
accordingly the dismissal of the 
indictment by the Federal District 
Judge was affirmed. 


alleged, 
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So technical, however, was this 
decision that no pretext for any 
possible misapprehension regard- 
ing the narrowness of this deci- 
sion would have existed had not 
the Supreme Court, in the course 
of its decision, made this state- 
ment: 

“In the absence of any purpose 
to create or maintain a monopoly, 
the act does not restrict the long 
recognised right of trader or 
manufacturer engaged in an en- 
tirely private business, freely to 
exercise his own independent dis- 
cretion as to parties with whom 
he will deal. And, of course, he 
may announce in advance the cir- 
cumstances under which he will 
refuse to sell.” 

Upon this slender foundation 
has been raised all the “refusal to 
sell” propaganda which for 
eral years has widely and undis- 
criminatingly recommended te 
manufacturers and_ distributors 
that “refusal to sell” is a sure-fire 
remedy for price-cutting. 

Besides the purely technical 
grounds which determined the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Colgate Case, there were other 
considerations, only too familiar 
to those acquainted with the prac- 
tical working of the anti-trust 
laws, that should have been suffi 
cient deterrents against the ex- 
tremes of this “refusal to sell” 
propaganda. 

Because one transaction, “re 
fusal to sell” for instance, con 
sidered by itself, is lawful, it can 
never be assumed that the same 
transaction, in combination with 
any number of other transactions, 
will necessarily legalize the grand 
total. 

Most prosecutions under th¢ 
Sherman Act involve transactions 
which, considered separately in 
themselves, are each lawful, and 
considered even in conjunction 
with numerous other transactions 
are also lawful, but considered in 
conjunction with still other trans- 
actions may constitute violations 
of the law. 

Everything which the Supreme 
Court in the Colgate decision said, 
tending to support the so-called 
right to “refuse to sell,” might 
truthfully have been said in sup- 


sev- 
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port of the so-called right to “re- 
fuse to work.” 

Indeed, both rights, so far as 
they exist at all, rest on the 
same foundation, and by analogy 
must also be subject to the same 
limitations. 

More than twenty-five years 
ago, the Supreme Court held that 
the so-called right to “refuse to 
work” was no defense in Govern- 
ment proceedings under the Sher- 
man Act against boycotts and 
sympathetic strikes of labor or- 
ganizations. 

Since this precedent, and the 
numerous decisions of the Su- 
preme Court that had followed it, 
there has been little excuse for 
the assumption that “refusal to 
sell” was an absolute right which 
could be indiscriminately exer- 
cised under all circumstances. 

What decided the Colgate Case 
was the fact that the Federal 
District Judge failed to see in the 
transactions alleged in the indict- 
ment any agreement regarding 
resale prices, or anything more 
than “refusal to sell.” 


THE LIBERAL INTERPRETATION 


In the “refusal to sell” propa- 
ganda that followed the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Colgate 
Case, some extremists seem to 
have assumed, notwithstanding the 
plain warning of the Supreme 
Court to the contrary, that any 
court and any jury must, as a 
matter of law, be obliged to 
regard transactions, similar to 
those alleged in the indictment 
in the Colgate Case, is insufficient 
proof of any agreement regarding 
resale prices, or anything more 
than “refusal to sell.” 

Nothing, of course, 
wider of the truth. 

Any other Federal District 
Judge, before whom might come 
an indictment similar to that in 
the Colgate Case, might, as the 
Supreme Gourt in the Colgate 
decision strongly implied, be justi- 
fied in construing these trans- 
actions as proof of an agreement, 
in which case a conclusion exactly 
the reverse of that in the Colgate 
Case would necessarily result. 
And if, instead of coming up 
through the courts under the 


could be 
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technical procedure and on the 
narrow grounds presented in the 
Colgate Case, there was a trial 
before a jury in which trans- 
actions similar to those alleged in 
the indictment in the Colgate Case 
were the basis of the action, and 
proof supporting simply these al- 
legations was made before the 
jury, the jury, in its absolute dis- 
cretion, as any trial lawyer only 
too well appreciates, would be 
entitled to decide whether or not 
these transactions amounted to an 
agreement; and if the jury de- 
cided that they did, neither the 
trial judge nor any appellate 
court would be .entitled to set 
aside or reverse the finding of the 
jury on this point. 

What this means may be ap- 
preciated when it is realized that 
on various occasions trial courts 
have ruled that sufficient evidence 
of an agreement may be found in 
a single letter, in a single conver- 
sation, in a single nod of the head, 
or as one judge has said, merely 
in looking into the eyes of 
another. 

Between June, 1919, when the 
Supreme Court decided the Col- 
gate case, and January, 1922, 
when the Supreme Court decided 
the Beech-Nut Case, the Supreme 
Court reviewed the Colgate de- 
cision in two cases. These have 
no significance except that they 
emphasized the warnings above 
mentioned against the current 
misapprehension regarding the 
Colgate decision. 

In the so-called Schrader Case, 
where the Court below had mis- 
takenly assumed that the Colgate 
decision reversed the decision in 
the Dr. Miles Medical Case, the 
Supreme Court corrected this 
misunderstanding and again em- 
phasized that the Colgate Case 
came to the Supreme Court 
“under the interpretation adopted 
by the trial court and necessarily 
accepted by us,” and further em- 
phasized the possibility that agree- 
ments regarding resale prices 
might be “express or implied 
from a course of dealing or other 
circumstances.” In the so-called 
Frey Case, the Supreme Court 
again emphasized these two 
points, 
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To bring the 
American Manufacturer 
closer to the 


Spanish-reading Engineer 


INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL an- 
nounces the appointment of Philip Seabury 
Smith as associate editor. Mr. Smith’s 
intimate knowledge of Latin America and 
Spain will be of inestimable value to the 
Spanish-reading engineer and to the 
American manufacturer. 


READERS of [ngenieria Internacional will 
follow Mr. Smith’s work with particular 
interest because of the need for new 
methods and equipment to cut their costs 
of construction, production and operation. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS of 
equipment, materials and supplies used 
in the industries served by /ngenieria 
Internacional will be helped, in selling 
their proper quotas abroad, by Mr. Smith’s 
accurate knowledge of these needs. 


INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL is 
expanding its editorial services at this 
time because it believes that “‘1922 will 
be a year of recuperation.”’ 
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Philip S. Smith 
becomes 

associate editor of 
Ingenieria Internacional 


P= S. SMITH (Ph.B., 
Yale University) began 
his career with the General 
Electric Company in 1907. 
During the last five years of 
his experience with this com- 
pany, he had general super- 
vision of the sale of motors 
and miscellaneous apparatus 
throughout the world. Since 
March 1916, he has been with 
the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce and last year he was 
made Chief of the Latin- 
American Division. 

Mr. Smith has made a thor- 
ough study of every phase of 


commercial activity in the 
engineering and industrial 
field. He has traveled exten- 
sively through Latin America 
and Spain and is the author of 
ninety-three industrial reports 
for American manufacturers. 
Few engineers have an oppor- 
tunity to investigate such a 
wide variety of projects. 

As associate editor, Mr. 
Smith will assist the editor- 
in - chief, Mr. Havens, to 
strengthen I/ngenieria I[nter- 
nacional’s effective work in 
developing the foreign com- 
merce of the United States. 


INCENIERIA INTERNACIONAL 


[INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING] 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York City 


One of the McGraw-Hill Industrial Publications 


Power 

Electrical World 
Electrical Merchandising 
Engineering and Mining Journal 


Electric Railway Journal 
Bus Transportation 


Coal Age 

American Machinist 
Ingenieria Internacional 
Engineering News-Record 


Journal of Electricity and Western Industry 
Electrical Review and Industrial Engineer 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
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Then came the Supreme Court 
decision, on December 19, .1921, 
in the so-called Hardwood Manu- 
facturers Case. This decision, 
which related to the “open price 
association” plan involved in that 
case, in no way discussed the so- 
called right to “refuse to sell.” 
As the first clear-cut Supreme 
Court decision, however, in which 
“co-operation” was found to be 
the equivalent of “agreement” 
under circumstances which many 
lawyers and several predecessors 
of the Attorney General believed 
fell short of an “agreement,” the 
Hardwood Manufacturers decision 
was a logical precursor of the 
3eech-Nut decision. 

Whether it be called “co- 
operation,” to quote the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers decision, ‘or 
whether it be called “agreement 
express or implied from a course 
of dealing or other circum- 
stances,” to quote the Schrader 
decision, the transactions and re- 
lationships, between the manufac- 
turer who “refuses to sell” to 
and such _sprice- 
cutters and such manufacturer’s 
other customers, will hereafter be 
viewed by courts and juries with 
greater suspicion and_ keener 
scrutiny, for the purpose of dis- 
covering some express or implied 
“agreement” or some equivalent 
“co-operation,” since the Supreme 
Court in the Hardwood Manufac 
turers Case has so signally indi- 
cated the essential identity of 
“co-operation” and “agreement.” 

This brings us to the Beech- 
Nut Case, decided by the Supreme 
Court on January 3, 1922. 

The Beech-Nut Case _ arose 
under the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, which forbids “unfair 
methods of competition in com- 
merce.” But as the Stipreme 
Court arrived at its decision that 
the Beech-Nut Company had vio 
lated the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, after analyzing the 
Beech-Nut Company’s Case in the 
light of the Colgate decision, the 
Schrader decision, and the Frey 
decision, all of which arose under 
the Sherman Act, the Beech-Nut 
decision seems authority for the 
proposition that the Beech-Nut 
Company violated the Sherman 


price-cutters 
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INK 
than the Federal 
Act. 


THE BEECH-NUT DECISION 


The Beech-Nut Case 
the Supreme Court upon an 
agreed statement of facts in 
which the Beech-Nut Company’s 
counsel, among other things, ad- 
mitted that the Beech-Nut Com- 
pany “requests the co-operation” 
of “all dealers” selling its prod- 
ucts, and to “secure such co- 
operation” not only “requests and 
insists” that they “resell only at 
the suggested resale prices,” but 
also “requests, and insists” that 
jobbers and other dealers “dis- 
continue selling to other jobbers, 
wholesalers and retailers who fail 
to resell at the prices so sug- 
gested,” and “makes it known 
broadcast” that the Beech-Nut 
Company will also absolutely “re- 
fuse to sell any jobbers, whole- 
salers and retailers whatsoever 
who sell to other jobbers, whole- 
salers and retailers failing to re- 
sell at the prices suggested.” The 
Beech-Nut Company’s counsel 
also admitted that the company’s 
salesmen who call upon the retail 
trade refuse to accept any “turn- 
over orders to be filled through 
jobbers and wholesalers who 
themselves sell or have sold at 
less than the suggested resale 
prices or sell or have sold to 
jobbers, wholesalers and retailers 
who sell or have sold at less than 
such suggested resale prices,” and 
in such cases have “requested such 
retailers to name other jobbers,” 
and that the company utilizes “a 
system of key numbers or sym- 
bols stamped or marked upon the 
cases containing ‘Beech - Nut 
Brand’ products,” thus enabling 
it to ascertain the distributors 
from whom price-cutters obtain 
Beech-Nut products, and instructs 
its salesmen “to investigate,” and 
that these salesmen “have by 
means of these key numbers or 
symbols traced the price-cutters 
from whom the goods have been 
obtained,” and that dealers pre- 
viously dropped because of price 
cutting are reinstated by the 
3eech-Nut Company “upon the 
basis of declarations, assurances, 
statements, promises and similar 


Act no less 
Trade Commission 


came to 
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expressions” by such _ dealers 
“which satisfy” the Beech-Nut 
Company that they will there- 
after sell at the prices suggested.” 

“From this course of conduct,” 
said the Supreme Court in the 
Beech-Nut decision, “a court may 
infer, indeed cannot escape the 
conclusion, that competition 
among retail distributors is prac- 
tically suppressed for all who 
would deal in the company’s 
products ate constrained to sell 
at the suggested prices. Jobbers 
and wholesale dealers who would 
supply the trade may not get the 
goods of the company, if they sell 
to those who do not observe the 
prices indicated or who are on 
the company’s list of undesirables, 
until they are restored to favor by 
ar assurances of future 
compliance with the company’s 
schedules of resale prices. Nor 
is the inference overcome by the 
conclusion stated in the Com- 
mission’s findings that the mer- 
chandising conduct of the com- 
pany does not constitute a contract 
or contracts whereby resale prices 
are fixed, maintained, or en- 
forced. The specific facts found 
show suppression of the freedom 
of competition by methods in 
which the company secures the 
co-operation of its distributors 
and customers, which are quite as 
effectual as agreements express 
or implied intended to accomplish 
the same purpose. By these 
methods the company, although 
selling ‘its products at prices 
satisfactory to it, is enabled to 
prevent competition in their sub- 
sequent disposition by preventing 
all who do not sell at resale prices 
fixed by it from obtaining its 
goods.” 

Those whose exultation over 
the Colgate decision was greatest 
iave been chief among those who 
have expressed chagrin over the 
Beech-Nut decision. Both exulta- 
ion and chagrin, however, are for 
he most part unwarranted. 

Prudent business men _ have 
ilways realized that the so-called 
ight to “refuse to sell” 
nore an absolute right than was 
he so- -called right to “refuse to 
vork,” and that like the latter it 
vas liable to be lost when associ- 


was no. 
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ated with other transactions. For 
that reason they have deeply re- 
gretted the extravagant propa- 
ganda that has been so prevalent 
since the Colgate decision, to the 
effect that “refusal to sell” could 
be indiscriminately recommended 
as a safe policy for manufacturers 
and distributors generally. 

If the Beech-Nut decision has 
accomplished nothing else, it is 
worth while if it has taught the 
advocates and followers of this 
propaganda that its undiscriminat- 
ing acceptance involves the grav- 
est danger. 

What, then, has the Beech-Nut 
decision left of the so-called right 
to “refuse to sell’? 

Briefly, it seems to be this: 

Any manufacturer, or distribu- 
tor, who “requests” the “co- 
operation” of his distributors or 
dealers for the purpose of cutting 
off supplies to price-cutters will 
lose his “right to refuse to sell,” 
just as labor organizations, which 
“request,” through a boycott or 
otherwise, the “co-operation” of 
others to aid them in the accom- 
plishment of their purposes have 
been held by the courts to forfeit 
their “right to refuse to work.” 

Such a system, says the Su- 
preme Court in the Beech-Nut 
decision, “necessarily constitutes 
a scheme which restrains the 
natural flow of commerce and the 
freedom of competition in the 
channels of interstate trade, which 
it has been the purpose of all the 
anti-trust acts to maintain.” 

Any manufacturer, or a distrib- 
utor, has the “right to refuse to 
sell” to a price-cutter, provided, 
always, that he does not exercise 
this right in conjunction with any 
price understanding, or any boy- 
cotting tactics, or any similar 
species of understanding or co- 
operation, express or tacit, oral 
or in correspondence, by implica- 
tion or otherwise, between such 
manufacturer, or such distributor, 
and any of his distributors or 
dealers. 


Carl Gazley, formerly assistant mana- 
ger of the agency dealers division of 
the Yawman and Erbe Manufacturing 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., maker of 
filing systems, has been appointed sales 
promotion manager of that company. 
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OW often you hear the space 
buyer demand a position next to 
reading! Ask almost any adver- 

tising manager and he will say: “Yes, I 
prefer a position next to reading mat- 
ter.” Advertising investigations have 
proven the effectiveness of advertising 
run next to reading matter which was 
germane to the product advertised. 
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Yet in Business Papers ail advertising 
is nominally ‘“‘next to reading matter.” 
The editorial contents of the business 
paper is always in harmony with the 
advertising pages—the editorial pages 
tell the reader “‘thow”’ while the adver- 
tising pages tell him “what with.” 
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Now is the time to “get next” to the 
readers’ thoughts—the time to “get 
next” to the business papers direct- 
appealing and result-getting power. A 
low-price, frequent-hitting route for the 
men who think to the men who think, 
just when they are thinking about buy- 
ing the kind of goods you sell. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


With 125 member papers reach- 
ing 54 different fields of industry 


Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street, New York 
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Chicago Advertisers Choose 
1922 Committees, 


The Advertising Council of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce has 
elected the following chairmen of de- 
partmental committees for 1922: Adver- 
tisin ~ | Specialties, Mrs. Bernice Black- 
woo executive secretary, National 
Association of Advertising Specialty 
Manufacturers; Business Press, E. 
Haight, Motor Age; Street Car and Out- 
door Advertising, George Enos Throop, 
Geo. Enos Throop, Inc.; Community 
Advertising, J. B. Whidden, Central 
Manufacturing District; Direct Mail 
and House-Organ, John Clayton, 
Buckley, Dement & Co.; Farm Paper, 
Samuel Adams, American Fruit Grower 
Co., Inc.; Financial Advertising, J. S. 
Baley, The National Bank of the Re- 
= of Chicago; National Advertisers, 
ohn Wilson, ygienic Products Co.; 
Newspaper Advertising, L. J. Boughner, 
Chicago Daily News; Industrial Film, 
A. L. Erickson, Armour & Co.; Sales- 
manship, Maxwell E. Nickerson, The 
Celluloid Co. 


New York Papers Elect 
Officers at Albany 


Representatives of over thirty New 
York daily papers attended the annual 
meeting of the New York Associated 
Dailies on January 17 at Albany. A. R. 
Kessinger, Rome Sentinel, was elected 
prencens ‘of the organization succeeding 

. A. Merriam, Mount Vernon Argus. 

Other officers elected were: F. H. 
Keefe, Newburg News, vice president; 
Henri M. Hall, Jamestown Journal, 
secretary-treasurer. John Clyde Oswald, 
the American Printer, Hugh A. O’Don- 
nel New York Times and Henry N. 
Kellogg of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association spoke at the 
meeting. 


English Shoemaker Plans 
Canadian Campaign 


The English makers of “K” boots 
and shoes are planning an advertising 
campaign in Canada for their golf and 
sporting shoes. Smith, Denne & Moore, 
Ltd.. Toronto advertising agency, is 
handling the account and will use maga- 
zine and newspaper space. 


Convention Dates of Affiliation 


The annual meeting of the Advertis- 
ing Affiliation, which includes the 
advertising clubs of Cleveland. Buf 
falo, Rochester, Toledo, Canton, and 
Hamilton. Ont., will be held in Cleve- 
land on Friday and Saturday, May 26 
and 27. 


New York Advertising Club to 
Give a Show 


The annual show and dinner dance of 
the New York Advertising Club will 
be held at the Hotel Astor on Februarv 
21. The show, “A Night in Spain.” 
will be given by members of the club. 
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Advocates State Licenses for 
Retailers 


State examinations for would-be re- 
tailers were urged by Prof. Harold 
Whitehead, of the College of Business 
Administration, Boston University, in 
an address on January 19 at the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Retail 
Merchants’ Association at Boston. 

Prof. Whitehead declared that a man 
should not be allowed to open a retail 
store until he had proved his ability to 
run such a store. A State board of re- 
tail merchants to prepare’ examination 
papers for those who wish to enter the 
retail business, he said, “would prevent 
the appalling number of failures of 
small store owners.” 

Prof. Whitehead suggested that a 
number of small stores should be estab- 
lished for experimental purposes in con- 
nection with new ideas in merchan- 
dising. 


Publishers Re-elect All Officers 
at Albany 


The New York State Publishers As- 
sociation held its annual convention 
at Albany, January 18. The officers of 
the last year were re-elected. They are: 
Frank Gannett, Rochester Times-Union, 
resident; Edward H. Butler, Buffalo 
News, first vice-president; Lynn 4 
Arnold Jr., Albany Knickerbocker 
Press, second vice-president; Charles 
Congdon, Watertown Times, secretary; 
Gardner Kline, Amsterdam Recorder, 
treasurer; executive committee: Frank- 
lin A, Merriam, Mount Vernon Argus; 
Edward O’Hara, Syracuse Herald; 
Prentiss Bailey, Utica Observer; Ralph 
Bennett, Binghamton Press; Frederick 
P. Hall, Jamestown Journal. 


Pennsylvania Dailies Hold 
Annual Meeting 
William L. Taylor of the York Dis- 


atch was elected president of the 
ennsylvania Associated Dailies at the 
annual meeting of the association at 
Harrisburg, January 18. George K. 
Campbell, Pittsburg, and John L 
Stewart, ashington Observer, were 
elected vice-presidents. 

Other officers are: W. L. Binder, 
Pottstown Ledger, treasurer; Wilmer 
Crow, Harrisburg, secretary; executive 
committee: Charles R. Long, Chester 
Times; Robert C. Gordon, Waynesboro 
Record-Herald: A. B. Schropp, Leba- 
non; and C. N. Andrews, Easton Free 
Press. 


Frank A. Arnold, manager of the 
foreign department of Frank Seaman, 
Inc., and national chairman of the com 
mittee on export advertising of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, spoke before the Hartford. 
Conn., Advertising Club on January 23 
on the subject of “International Adver 
tising.” On the evening of January 24 
Mr. Arnold addressed the Rockland, 
Mass., Commercial Club on “The Value 
of Advertising in Promoting Business.” 
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We serve these advertisers: 


PHILADELPHIA “DIAMOND GRID” BATTERIES 
Devoe PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER Co. 
Wuite Rose TEA AND COFFEE 
KARLOK AUTOMOBILE LOCKS 

CARLSBAD SPRUDEL SALTS 
MICHAELS-STERN CLOTHES 
WELTE-MIGNON PIANOS 
PENBERTHY AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
CREOFOS 
CAMMEYER SHOES 
RAINIER Moror Trucks 
J. CLarence Davies, Real Estate 
DI0XOGEN 
Kinc’s DENTIFRICE 
New York GALLERIES 
Nitrex Tire COATING 

















One Thirteen Lexington Ave., New York 




















Fire Insurance Company in Local- 
ized Campaign 


Smooths Way for Agents by Newspaper Advertising 


T’S not for us,” an official of 
a life insurance company said 
in turning down an advertising 
plan. “I can see how advertising 
can help sell a commodity, but I 


a consciousness of the stability of 
the company. It expects that if it 
persists in this kind of advertis- 
ing eventually it will lessen the 
ratio between sales and expense. 


don’t see how it can 
benefit in selling ser- 
vice. It’s service— 
an intangible product 
—that we want to sell, 
and only a personal 
representative of our 
company can explain 
that intangible prod- 
uct.” 

Advertising recog- 
nizes that there is 
some difference in 
selling a tangible and 
intangible product, 
and can adapt itself 
zccordingly, despite 
this life insurance 
official’s announce- 
ment. Proof is given 
every now and then 
in the case of insur- 
ance. Of course there 
are any number of 
other fields that can 
bring forth examples 
showing how adver- 
tising is helping to 
sell a service. 

There is a fire in- 
surance company on 
the Pacific Coast, the 
Pacific States Fire 
Insurance Company, 
which at this time is 
demonstrating that 
advertising is of use 


be of any In other words, 


Disastrous fires 
take toll 


In 1920, 15,219 people were burned 
to death and 17,641 more were ser- 
jously injured in fires! 

A hundred homes burn every day in 
the year, yet fifteen millions are home- 
less largely because of housing 
shortage. 

By far the great majonty of fires are 
“strictly preventable.” You owe it to your- 
self and your community to keep your own 
fire hazards down to the minimum. 

Any “Pacific States” agent can tell you how 


“Pacific States” offers you expert Fire Pre- 
vention Service and maximum protection. 

Our reserves are in the same proportion to 
cur risks as those of the biggest companies. 
We're right on the ground to make prompt 
adjustments. When your policy expires,re- | 
new it in Pacific States, your home company! 


There's a Pacific Statesagent in every Oregon / 
town. > 
PACIFIC STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Meee 
Pacific States Bidg . Eleventh and Alder Sts 


CONSTRUCTIVE SERVICE OFFERED TO OWNERS OF 


BUILDINGS 


it believes that 


this sort of advertising, in order 


to insurance as a selling aid. 
This company recognizes that 
when it uses advertising it will 
not obtain the direct results that 
a wholesale grocer advertising 
coffee obtains. Its advertising, 
running in newspapers, is an en- 
deavor to put the force of adver- 
tising back of its agents’ service 
selling efforts. 

It seeks to make the agents’ 
way easier by means of copy that 
creates in the mind of prospects 


to accomplish the desired results, 
must be continued over a long 
period of time. It is a steady 
and consistent campaign of ad- 
vertising that this company has 
started. It is taking its territory 
part by part and making cer- 
tain that its. advertising reaches 
alt of a particular part of it. 
The campaign that it is now 
engaged in is confined to only a 
part of its territory and will 
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AGENCY FINANCE 


AND THE 


cAn Open Letter to Agencies by Warren C. Platt, Publisher 





R. Floyd Y. Keeler’s article in 
Nov. 17th issue of Printers’ 
Ink, “Agency Finance as it Affects 
Clients,” has presented to us more 
vividly than ever before the adver- 
tising agency’s particularly difficult 
roblem in handling its finances. 
Though aware of this difficulty, 
both through hearsay and direct 
contact with some agencies on 
financial matters, the full force of it 
hadn’t struck us until we read Mr. 
Keeler’s article. 

Since business conditions are 
rapidly changing, making credits 
all the more risky, we want to assure 
all advertising agencies doing busi- 
ness with us, or who may do busi- 
ness with us, of our fullest co-opera- 
tion with them to secure payment 
from the client. We do not want 
clients or advertisers who do not 
pay their bills promptly. It is 
absolutely impossible to pay paper 
and printers’ bills and the great ex- 
pense of news-gathering with ac- 
counts receivable. Banks won't 
lend on them freely, especially 
where long past due. 

With prices probably falling for 
some years to come, past due ac- 
counts are going to get more and 
more risky, so we want to co-operate 
wherever possible with agents to 
insure that the agent gets his money 
and we get ours, promptly. 

We believe no advertising agent 
should undertake to be a bank; that 
is, loan money to, or carry accounts 
for, a client. Nor do we think any 
publisher should be a bank for 
“either agent or advertiser. There 
are occasional exceptions where it 
may be necessary to carry a com- 
pany for a little time, but those ex- 
ceptions must become far fewer or 
everyone will get into serious diffi- 
culty. The only way an agent can 
tell whether a client is getting be- 
hind or getting ahead is by the way 
he pays his bills. If he is getting 
behind, the quicker he is stopped, 


the better, even though it means 
stopping his advertising. The same 
thing is true of the publisher and of 
the advertising agent. Business 
must get more and more on an 
absolutely cash basis or failures will 
continue rapidly to increase. 

To help protect the agent as well 
as ourselves, werecently ruled that 
advertising agents are expected to 

take the cash discount (due the 15th 
of the month—our billing being 
made the last of the previous 
month). If the agent does not take 
the cash discount and has not paid 
at the end of thirty days, he will be 
notified that unless the account is 
paid within thé next ten days the 
aay will be taken up with the 
client. But we assure the agent 
that if it is the client that is holding 
the payment up, we want to know it, 
because we want to go to the client 
and tell him that his agent’s bills 
must be paid just as our bills must 
be paid. We cannot tell the client 
this unless we go to him direct. 

We’ve found an even dozen agen- 
cies in the past year who have col- 
lected money from their clients and 
neglected to pay us. Had only one 
agent done this, it might have been 

ossible to regard the matter rather 
coe but with a dozen of them 
doing it, 
when accounts would 


making promises as to 

A be paid, just 
to get more use of our money,—and 
accounts running steadily larger— 
it was absolutely imperative that 
the practice be stopped. We do not 


believe that an agent, who is, in 
fact, an agent for the client, is 
legally entitled to divert clients’ 
funds to some other publisher or 
urpose nor is it sound business for 
om to-do so. 

An agent’s working capital is 
necessarily limited, as compared 
with his volume of business. It is 
very easy for him to exhaust it by 

aying a client’s bills without col- 
footer from the client. Vice versa, 
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it is very easy for him to spend the 
client’s money in other directions 
than intended by the client and it is 
practically impossible for him to 
work the thing out, unless his pro- 
fits should be unusually large. 
Therefore, we believe that this rule 
benefits all concerned. 

We want every advertising agent 
to understand that we are for adver- 
tising agents—that is why we allow 
an agency commission. We don’t 
have a regular copy service depart- 
ment, although we do help on copy. 
We much prefer to have agencies do 
all the agency business of the 
country. 

Therefore, National Petroleum 
News will not handle any advertis- 
ing that is not paid for promptly. 
If a client of yours advertising in 
NATIONAL PeEtroLteEuUM News is 
negligent in paying you, tell us so 
frankly, and we will go to that client 
and explain why he must pay you 
in order that you can pay us. 
Oftentimes we are in an exception- 
ally strong position to talk frankly 
to an advertiser, especially if that 
advertiser is an oil company. 

Few agents or publishers can act 
as bankers for advertisers, and the 
sooner we recognize this, the better 
will it be for advertisers, agents and 
publishers. Yours very truly, 

NaTIONAL PetTroLeumM News 


W. C. Platt, President. 
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Any agency 
using National 
Petroleum News 


space may count 
upon us for co- 
operation as 
follows: 


a To lend our assistance 
where necessary to ex- 
plain to advertisers the 
imperative importance 
of taking cash dis- 


counts. 


Not to accept orders 
direct or from other 
agencies for advertisers 
whom we know to be 
in arrears to a former 
agency for space in Na- 


tional PetroleumNews. 


Members A. B.C. and A. B. P. 
Home Office: 
812 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
District Offices: 


TULSA, OKLA. CHICAGO 
408 Cosden Bldg. 432 Conway Bidg. 


NEW YORK HOUSTON, TEX. 
342 Madison Ave. 614 Beatty Bldg. 


. 
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run for a period of one year. 

The copy appeal is unusual in 
several respects and explains how 
the company gives the impression 
of stability and aids the agent. It 
sells the agent by selling the com- 
pany. It points out the service 
rendered in a community by the 
fire insurance agent, and how he 
can intelligently interpret fire in- 
surance to his customers. It says: 
“The best way is to pick out a 
good insurance man in whom you 
have confidence, and rely on his 
judgment. Pacific States, the sub- 
stantial, home company, attracts 
high-type agents. In every com- 
munity you will find our repre- 
sentative a thorough insurance 
man in whom you can place ut- 
most confidence.” 

A paragraph such as the fqre- 
going is then followed by one 
that gives a picture of the financial 
worth of the company in a few 
words such as the following: 

“We carry the same reserves in 
proportion to our risks as the 
largest companies in the world. 
We're right on the ground to 
make prompt adjustment—to ren- 
der you every service that any 
insurance company can render.” 


Men 


San Francisco Agency 


Help Y. M. C. A. School 


H. S. McKay, secretary-treasurer of 
Evans & Barnhill, Inc., San Francisco 
agency, will conduct a sixteen weeks’ 
course in advertising for the San 
Francisco Y. M. C. A. J. E. Hasty 
of the staff of the Johnston-Ayres 
Company, Inc., will have charge of a 
course in practical copy writing. 


Oswego “Palladium” Appoints 
Frank R. Northrup 


The Oswego, N. Y. Palladium has 
appointed Frank R. Northrup, news- 
paper advertising representative, to 
handle its foreign advertising. 


Seaman Paper Account for 
Frey Agency 
The Charles Daniel Frey company, 
Chicago agency, has secured the adver- 
tising account of the Seaman Paper 
Company. 


Ralph T. Foye of the Ralph T.-Foye 
Advertising Agency. Springfield, Mass., 
has been made secretary of the Pub- 
licity Club of Springfield, Mass. He 
succeeds Frederick W. Burnett. 
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New Chicago Agency 


Back & Killian, a new ad- 


Jenkins, 
has been formed at 


vertising agency, 
Chicago. 

H. W. Jenkins, chairman of the 
board, was for eleven years in Sears 
Roebuck & Co’s advertising department, 
resigning recently as assistant adver 
tising manager. Loyd E, Back, presi 
dent, also was in the Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. advertising department, leaving tc 
join Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. Tom Kil 
lian, vice-president, was assistant na 
tional publicity director of Genera 
Wood’s presidential campaign, and fo: 
two years was vice-president of the 
Arnold Joerns Company, Chicago adver 
tising agency. 

Among the accounts obtained by thi 
agency are: International Mail Orde 
House, wearing apparel; David Strong 
Co., apparel and household supplies; Al 
Meltzer & Co., toys and novelties 
Bowes & Merrick, financial; and Marve 
Heat & Light Co., oil burners, all o 
Chicago. 


Milwaukee Agency’s New 
Accounts 


The Heinn Company, of Milwaukee 
manufacturer of catalogue covers an 
loose-leaf devices, has placed its adver 
tising account with annah-Crawford 
Inc., advertising agency, of that city 
Hannah-Crawford have been retaine: 
as advertising and merchandising cour 
sel by Howard W. Russell, Inc., and 
also by the Joseph Sanitary Rug Con 
pany, both of Milwaukee. 


Joins Staff of Indianapolis 
“Star” 


Paul Morgan has been added to th 
merchandising service and promotio: 
department of The Indianapolis Star 
where he will assist Russell E. Smit! 
manager, and will.also act as copy mar 
for the service department. 


Hackensack “Evening Record” 
Changes Name 
The name of The Evening Recor 
Hackensack, N. J., has been changed 
to Bergen Evening Record. The name 
is taken from the name of the cour 
in which the paper circulates. 


Appointed Space Buyer of 
Cross Agency 
A. M. Fanning has been made spa 
buyer for the J. H. Cross Co., Phil 
delphia advertising agency. He has been 
connected with the Cross agency for 
number of years. 


American Tobacco Sales 
Gain During 1921 
Sales of the American Tobacco Co: 
pany for 1921 were $155,700,000, cor 
pared with $143.100,000 in 1920, «1 
increase of $12,600,000. 
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“xe, f Will Michigan Advertising Pay You? 


formed at 


in ei Would You Like a Specific Answer ? 
portent 0 OU LIKe a Opeciic Answer! 
mt sive: é ; a 
a gt [he national advertiser who wants to extend his distri- 
naving bution and likes the idea of extending it in the eighteen 
stant na @@ busy, prosperous small cities of Michigan, may be doubt- 
, and fo: ful of his success. Our people may have the money— 
{ oO € . . . 
go adver but will they spend it for his goods? 
SP Orde Let him ask the Michigan League of Home Dailies. 
id S ; ae 
mplies; Al Suppose it’s tooth brushes. How long, do you think, it 
a tlerse will take these eighteen newspapers to find out from their 
sodiodine fifty druggists just the kind and price of tooth brushes 
_ that have been sold in.the last week, or month, or year? 
New Not very long, and the publishers will be glad to do it. 
filwaukec Trade investigations are much more easily and more accu- 
— = rately made in the small than in the large city. They are 
——_ made by principals, not by students. They are made by 
— friends, not by strangers. They are made by men who 
Inc., and have got to stand or fall by their reports, not by subor- 
ies dinates to whom your advertising order is just another 
_ unit, for whose success they have no personal responsibility. 
Put it up to the eighteen afternoon newspapers, each ex- 
ed to th clusive in its field, that comprise 
promotion 
olis Star 
E. Smith, '° e elle 
copy mat 
The Michigan League of Home Dailies 
Record” Albion Record Monroe Evening News 
Big Rapids Pioneer Niles Star Sun 
» Record, Cadillac News Petoskey News 
. changed Cheboygan Tribune South Haven Tribune 
The name Coldwater Reporter St. Joseph Herald Press 
ne oo Dowagiac Daily News Sturgis Journal 
Ionia Sentinel. Three Rivers Commercial 
rer of Manistee News-Advocate Traverse City Record Eagle 
Marshall Chronicle Ypsilanti Press 
ade space 
‘One, Phil H. EDMUND SCHEERER 
has been “ar ° 
ney for a National Advertising Representative 
MARQUETTE BLDG., CHICAGO 
Sales New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street - - - - R. R. MULLIGAN 
1 





ko MICHIGAN FACTS—There are nearly 9000 miles 


1920, an of fish nets in the waters of Michigan. 
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Right under 
the dealers’ 
eyes 


You expect your advertising to 
influence the dealer as well as 
the ultimate consumer. 


You want the dealer to see 
your advertising so that he will 
know that yours is an “adver- 
tised line.” Because the dealer 
also advertises in the Daily 
Newspapers—that is where he 
is sure to see your advertise- 
ment. 


That is one of the strongest 
and soundest reasons why you 
should use the Canadain Daily 
Newspapers for your national 
advertising. 


Newspaper advertising is direct 
and specific. 


THE DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS 











Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Ltd. 
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—__he-sees it! 


You don’t have to tell your 
dealers you are advertising in 
the Newspapér that circulates 
among his customers. 


He himself sees the advertising 
HE KNOWS! 





Write direct to these papers for any information 


you want about the territory they serve—or ask 


your Agency. 


SPEND 10% OF YOUR APPROPRIA- 


TION IN CANADA 


Popu- 


Popu- 
lation 


lation 


Place 


Place Paper 





Charlottetown, 
Pr. & I. 
St. John, N. B 
Montreal, 
> @& 


Quebec, P. Q. 


London, Ont. 





Kingston, Ont. 


12,000 
64,305 


801,216 


116,859 


23,700 
60,000 


Paper 


M. Guardian 

M. & E. Tele- 
graph & Times 

M. Gazette 

E. La Patrie 

E. Le Soleil 

E. Telegraph 

E. Whig 

M. &. B. Advertiser 

M. &. E. Free Press 


St. Catharines, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Regina, Sask. 
Saskatoon, Sask 


Calgary, Atla. 
Edmonton, Alta 
Victoria, B. C. 


19,860 
196,947 
42,000 
31,364 
75,000 


65,000 
60,000 


E. Standard 
M. & E. 
Press 
E. Tribune 
M. Leader & 
E. Post 


Free 


M. & E. Phoe- 
uix & Star 

E. Herald 

E. Journal 

M. Colonist 

yy mes 


OF CANADA 





General Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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BROOKS GOT 


Display Container 9iigee 


for greater sales 


This display container advertises and 


sells goods in a most effective and eco- 
nomical way. You too can use it to great 
advantage. 
The Brooks Display Container is superior 
at the following points: 

It sets flat on counter. 

Displays contents at the most effective 

angle. 

Has large advertising surface. 

Is remarkably strong. 

Is simple in design. 

Is made in a variety of sizes. 
Let us make up a sample display container 

for your product 


BROOKS BANK NOTE CC. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Lithographed Folding Boxes 
Labels Window Display Advertising Business Stationery 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
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“Personal Demonstration” 
Advertising 


Calling on the Prospect in Person Stages Its Comeback 


By W. Livingston Larned 


SHLEY was shivering in a 

cold garage, doing his best 

start an automobile that was 
uftering from asthma, bronchitis 
and other temperamental ailments 
common to icicle weather. The 
battery was giving out from the 
strain put upon it, and Ashley was 
jshing around in the tool-box for 
the crank. Mrs. Ashley was 
shouting from the house to ask 
hy he was taking all day. 

here edged up to the garage 
joor at this juncture a quiet lit- 
e man who proffered assistance. 
He understood such troubles, he 
aid. After several experiments, 
e went straight for a spark plug. 
\iter assuring himself that a 
short circuit had been created by 
wot and grease, he took out the 
yark plug, cleaned it off, and 
vhen it was primed the stubborn 
ar suddenly throbbed with action. 
Having completed this act of 
great charity, the stranger pulled 
1 spark plug from his pocket. He 
explained about that particular 
slug and why it functioned in 
id weather; showed its pat- 
nted features, its all-round ser- 
iceability. He left literature with 
the worried Mr. Ashley descrip- 
tive of the plug. 

“See here,” said Ashley, “I’m 
nterested. I want to put an 
ntire set of those plugs in my 
ir—right away, if they'll work 
that well. I liked your descrip- 
tion of how and why they operate. 
Where can I get ’em—how much 
lo they cost?” 

rhe stranger was a professional 
lemonstrator sent out by a local 
ranch office. The spark plug 
was well known and had been ad- 
vertised extensively, but the sale 
was not completed until contact 
was secured there in the garage 
on a cold day. Not only did 
Ashley install the plugs, but he 
became a walking advertisement 
for them among his friends. 


A big jobber and the branch 
manager had shared in the expense 
of sending out five men, just as 
an experiment. They were care- 
fully instructed in what they 
were to do. Be up and doing at 
six in the morning and in a 
neighborhood where men not only 
owned cars but had garages of 
their own and used their ma- 
chines in cold weather, These 
men were to get into conversation 
with such car owners, and start- 
ing would be found an almost 
universal trouble. Some of the 
demonstrators were also to visit 
garages where individual owners 
kept their machines, 

The idea was highly efficient 
from the first. How could it 
fail? 

Many years ago the plan of 
personal demonstration was looked 
upon as indispensable. Then it 
fell into disfavor because it was 
abused. The housekeeper was 
much annoyed by too many calls 
and quite often the type of demon- 
strator was objectionable. 


DEMONSTRATION IS A PRESENT-DAY 
NEED 

At the present time, strained 
business conditions, the most re- 
lentless form of competition, and 
a very exacting state of mind on 
the part of the prospect, is caus- 
ing the manufacturer to think 
again in terms of direct personal 
contact in offices, factories and 
homes. 

Advertising departments have 
been the first to agree to this, 
with salesmanship and demonstra- 
tion tactics fusing closely with 
the pririted appeal. Material of a 
practical, human-interest charac- 
ter, obtained by the field force, 
has provided material that shaped 
the destiny of the advertising 
campaign. 

“Why doesn’t our product sell?” 
is a query often asked. “It is a 
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good product; its price is right. 
It is very much better than many 
others on the market now claim- 
ing a liberal patronage. How can 
we find out what is wrong?” The 
answer has been found, as a rule, 
in house-to-house canvass. 

This has been lately proved in 
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water used for washing in th 
various cities and towns. Ther 
was “hard” water and “soft 
rain-water and water changed jj 
its chemical composition by lim 
deposits. The product could 

be assimilated by all of thes 
alike. Less or more of it migl 
be needed. No on 








Catrnat Sembiiers heap yom on the wmmt amd waite rene om 


See Gabriel Snubbers Demonstrated at Automobile Shows 


Proof as a Glance Why More Than Sixty Leading 
Car Builders Have Endorsed Gabriel Snubbers 


See how the manikins keep their seats when in the 
Gabriel Snubbers control the action of the 
springs. bounce up in the 
air when there is nothing to check the rebound. 


omy—full value for your 


Then see how they 
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SHOW DEMONSTRATION 
GABRIEL ADVERTISIN«¢ 


{OBILE 


the case of a worthy washing 
preparation. The advertising alone 
did not move the goods. Dealers 
everywhere said they could not 
sell the product. 

Demonstrators were 
three “hard” States. They made 
a systematic investigation that 
took them into the homes of the 
rich and the poor alike, and even 
to outlying territory, where col- 
ored washerwomen persisted in 
boiling clothes in black pots over 
wood fires and then “beating the 
life out of them,” with paddles, 
over smelly wood fires. 

It settled down to the discovery 
of a marked difference in the 


sent into 


SidaeERS [- 


FEATURED IN 


set of instruction; 
on the packag 
would suffice 

out causing dissat 
isfaction. Just 
soon, however, 
demonstrators 
right to tubs, 
the mixing 
started the 

the product 
complete _ satisfs 
tion and there 

no complaints. 

It has been abs 
lutely necessary, 
through the 
gressive stages 
the introductio1 
electrical applian 
home, 
stand squarely ba 
of advertising ca 
paigns, by intensi 
personal solicita 
and demonstratior 

Mention has beet 
made of the : 
markable house-to- 
house demonstrati 
system conducted 
certain parts of thd 
country by the H. J 
Heinz Company. |: 
and around New 
York, real progress has bee 
made in this field. An imm 
late person engages the attenti 
of the housekeeper—just for 
few moments, it is always p1 
ised—and from a complete ki 
Thermos bottles, piping-hot san 
ples of the Heinz canned good 
leaders are poured into littl 
dividual cups, that the prospect 
may have an actual taste of 
or that, emphasis being placed o! 
distinctive flavor. 

It was up around 
last season, that the writer 
served an unusual selling idea 
adopted by a manufacturer o! 
special marine paint. Several 


Nantucket 
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Select Means Select 


The Ohio Select List was banded together 
for a single purpose—to sell the space in 
its newspapers to the national advertiser. 








The charter members were the leading 
papers in their communities. As the 
organization has grown, only the recog- 
nized best papers have been added. 


The Select List is not a complimentary 
association. Its: members have set a 
definite business standard—business re- 
quirements which each member must 


fulfill. 


The selfish motive of the Ohio Select 
List to be truly select is the space buyer’s 
best guide. 


Intimate Circulation 


People in the Select List cities 
take an active interest in every 
local institution — their news- 
paper, for instance. 


Ohio Select List 


of daily newspapers 
Robert E. Ward 
Director of Advertising 


New York Chicago 
225 Fifth Avenue 5 S. Wabash Avenue 
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competent painters, who were 
also “good talkers,” paid frequent 
visits to the waterfront, to docks 
and to boat clubs, where innumer- 
able small and large craft were 
in commission, 

These men, after interesting a 
prospect, asked to be allowed to 
paint a small surface of a boat—a 
place where nothing would be 
disfigured. Then the owner was 
asked to watch the results — re- 
sistance to water and weather, 
staying qualities, lustre, beauty of 
finish. In very few cases was 
this request denied. 

The two local dealers in this 
place at once noted an increase in 
demand for the marine paint in 
question, and it was “all the talk” 
along the waterfront, for the 
writer made it his business to see 
how the idea was working out. 
Here was tangible evidence for 
the consumer to think about. 
Booklets and pamphlets were 
given boat owners at the same 
time, and there was no let up in 
business paper, newspaper and 


magazine advertising. 


It was found, by a maker of 
gelatine, that in certain city gro- 
cery stores it was customary for 
men—suburbanites particularly - 
to drop in for such articles as 
butter, eggs, cheese, etc. It was 
arranged to put a little table near 
this department, presided over by 
a neat demonstrator. Six flavors 
were made up and always ready 
to serve. Moreover, the desserts 
were artistically arranged, in at- 
tractive china dishes. Sweet 
cracker dainties were also on the 
menu. 

Men were invited to have a nib- 
ble, and many of them accepted 
the suggestion. It frequently fol- 
lowed that they bought packages 
and took them home. And wives 
fell into the habit of purchasing 
the same brand because their hus- 
bands liked it 

Manufacturers of broths and 
soups have been glad to get their 
products into drug stores where 
hot beverages are served in win- 
ter, for a neat sign gives the 
name of the maker, a trade-mark, 
and other identification tags. Th« 
consumer becomes familiar with 
these names and flavors and the 
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corner grecery store soon begins 
to feel the reaction in increased 
demand. 

Some years ago a man invented 
a special health device in the 
shape of a corset-brace that cou 
be worn by men or women, Ther 
was considerable stir over 
with some large stores suspicio 
of its true value. But the i: 
ventor had perfect confidence 
his idea, and after many disa 
pointments and handicaps, s« 
out twelve young athletes as dei 
onstrators. Space for them w 
secured in smaller store window 
and here they tried on the devic 
went through Ms various technic 
features and “talked” to the pe 
ple in the street by means oj 
printed cards, 

In a year the plan proved its 
worth and, one by one, the large: 
stores began to stock up becau 
of the insistent demand. Up 
this point, advertising, howeve: 
skilful, had not quite brought 
conviction to the public. Wit 
demonstrators giving the idea m: 
mentum the next advertising can 
paign brought satisfactory results 

A little “baby tractor” was built 
by a certain concern and a cam 
paign of advertising launched, but 
the progress of sales was strangel 
slow. Then the sales manager d: 
liberately took fifty of the tra 
tors from the plant and mad 
selling agents of them The 
rumbled into the ranks of ever) 
county fair, big or little; the 
were put into action in Souther: 
resorts, in winter, where it was 
known that many Northern farm 
ers spent several months eac 
year. - 

Men in charge put those bab 
tractors through their paces 
made them do the most surpris 
ing things, from hauling a string 
of wagons to a Spanish swor 
dance in limited space, aroun 
fruit trees. Intensive advertising 
locally, used in conjunction wit! 
the demonstrations, began to mak 
a dent. Farmers who had bee: 
skeptical concerning all tractors 
because of the hocus-pocus of 
poorer types, hastily thrown o1 
the market, were met, in every on 
of their arguments, by  visibl 
proof of efficiency. 
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( The Shur-on Chronicle 
Ses andl , 


\y-ness Our Friend Tells Us One 
jusiness To Tell You 


jught a flash- ESTERDAY a friend of the Shur-on 

first, then Chronicle button-holed us in the 

ime to bat. Chamber of Commerce and told us one 
ver switch" to tell you. Here’s his story: 

rand showed “T have known Watson for years and 

\Switch. We bought my shoes from him for years. 

t was rather He always sold me very largely on his 

2 a business personality because I went to school 

Wbeautifully with him and liked him. 
% it would “About a year ago Watson was of- 
4 : . - 

fered a better chance with the Nettle- 

‘umbler ton Shoe Shop and went there. I fol- 

\ lowed him and bought Nettleton Shoes 

z-table often telling him that I felt more cer- 

to the tain of the quality of Nettleton Shoes 

! with because I had seen their very effective 

ads in the big magazines—Harper’s, 





» pair 


> These nae (46 Quatity GaeuP, 


\ the Century, Scribner's, Review, World's 


Ver Work and Atlantic Monthly. 


Isy- “Today I went down to Nettleton’s 
are to buy a pair of shoes and asked for 
the Watson. I was told he had beenoffereda 
! ex. buyershipina large store and had gone. 
fou “Here I was between two pulls 
who one my friendship for a man; the other 
wou my confidence in a tested brand of 
nd Shoes, an advertised line that had de- 
livered absolute satisfaction. I stayed 
in the Nettleton store and I bought 
Nettleton shoes from a man I had 
never seen before Their advertising 
sold me. 

“On the way home I checked myself 
up. Nettleton Shoes, non-advertised 
socks, Paris Garters, Manhattan Shirt, 
Kum-a-part Cuff Buttons, Sealpax 
Underwear, Arrow Collar, Non-ad 
vertised Tie, Stein-Bloch Suit and 
Overcoat, Stetson Hat, and Hayes 
Gloves. Only two out of twelve articles 
of apparel are unadvertised lines. 

The Shur-on Chronicle tells this 
story as a thought-provoker, because 
we know that many readers are wonder- 
ing whether or not they should push 
the advertised line. Think it over 


E 


Nettleton Shoes advertise in The Quality Group. So does 
the Shur-on Optical Company—extensively. And so do a 
lot of other advertisers. Does it pay them? Think it over. 


hds 
nat 
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On one floor at the recent New 
York automobile show, eighty out 
of one hundred and eleven ex- 
hibitors of various accessories 
used “living demonstrations” or 
cut-in-half models. Motion pro- 
vided eye interest. The sectional 
models allowed the public to see 
what was inside the device and 
brought absolute conviction. 

“If the prospect will not come 
to us, then we will go to him,” 
is the thought, as expressed by 
one who has had to face present- 
day problems, with new advertis- 
ing ammunition, 


And then he added, signifi- 
cantly: “Almost everybody now 
seems to come from Missouri 
when you ask him to. spend 


money.” 


. , - . 
Join in Campaign to Make 
2 . : 
City a Shopping Centre 

The plans of Streator, Ill., to become 
a shopping centre for its section of 
north central Illinois have been crys- 
tallized into a co-operative advertising 
campaign and sale aimed at the towns 
in its vicinity Co-operative advertis- 
ing has been placed in the newspapers 
of eleven towns, and sales designed to 
clear winter stocks and introduce the 
new spring goods began on January 7 

The Streator Merchants Advertising 
Club stands sponsor for the co-operative 
movement and is following up its news 
paper campaign with an intensive effort 
to make the city’s service and bargains 
live up to the advertising. One of its 
bulletins reads: “In our advertising we 
have emphasized the progressiveness of 
Streator’s merchandisers, and the good 
service, courtesy and cordiality to be 
expected here. We trust that. just now 
at least. you and those associated with 
you are going to extra pains to make 
good on these claims, especially where 
the patron is on his first visit to our 
town or is an occasional visitor.” 


F. R. Farnham with Foute 
Agency 

Frank R. Farnham. formerly” with 

Albert Frank & Co.. and for ten years 

with the McGraw Publishing Company 


McGraw-llill Co... Tne has 
vice-president of G. P. Foute 
Agency. Inc.. New York 


agency 


now the 
hecome 

Advertising 
advertising 


Houdaille Account with Harry 
Porter Agency 


The advertising account of the Hou 
daille Shock Absorber Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., is now being handled by The 
Harry Porter Company. New York 


Magazines are being used 
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Gives Reasons for Chain 
Stores’ Success 


Some of the reasons for the success 
of the chain store were presented 
cently in a paper by Alfred A. Bech 
mann, secretary of the National Cha 
Store Grocers’ Association, before the 
convention of the American Econon 
Association in Pittsburgh. Mr. Bex 
mann said that in his opinion the cha 
store plan of merchandising will ul 
mately become the leading method 
food distribution, athough the regu 
type of retail grocer will always have 
place in the field. 

In the metropolitan districts wher 
chains are most flourishing, he said, th 
have within a few years advanced fre 
serving 12 per cent of the food distril 
tion to fully haJf. The reason lies 
closer and perhaps lower buying and 
the elimination of wasteful conditio: 

An opportunity for saving whic 
exists for the chain store is the pos 
sibility of cutting out the services of 
salesmen from the manufacturer throug 
concentrated buying by one executiy 
for a great number of stores. Mr 
Beckmann predicted that more and more 
large manufacturers will take on then 
selves their own distribution to retailers 
as has been done by Procter & Gamb!e 
and the National Biscuit Company. 

When this happens the ‘wholesalers 
will in an increasing degree become 
manufacturers of their own bran 
rather than distributors for manufa 
turers of snecialties As for the 1 
tailer, he will suffer because, even nov 
probably 75 per cent are not merchants 
in the fullest sense, but hangers-on 
the wholesaler 

For several years Mr. Beckmann w 
secretary of the National Wholesale Gr 
cers’ Association 


a 


New Canadian Accounts for 
Hamilton Agency 


The Hamilton Advertisers’ Agency 
Limited, Hamilton. Ont., has secure 
the accounts of: the Tropical Food 


Chemical Company, Kitchener; Banwel 


Hoxie Wire Fence Company, Limited 
Hamilton; Repeater 6 Fuse Plug of 
Canada, Burlington; and Automat 


Appliances, Ltd., Hamilton 
Cotton Goods Account for 
Boston Agency 


The Boston Cotton Goods Company 
Boston, Mass., his retained the Harr 
M. Frost Company, Boston, as its ad 


vertising agency Its product, ‘“‘Lad 
Perfection” fabrics, sold through ex 
clusive agencies, will be advertised 





Springfield, Mass., Agency 
Changes Name 
Frederick W. Burnett has sold h 
interest in the advertising agency 
Chapin, Burnett & Foye, Sopringtick 
Mass., to Ralph T. Foye. The nan 
" Fove 


has been changed to Ralph T, 
Advertising, 
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On January 3lst our association with the 
CLEVELAND NEWS and SUNDAY 
NEWS-LEADER will terminate, and the 
national advertising for these papers will 
be in new hands. 


We wish to take this occasion to thank the 
advertisers and agents for the consideration 
they have given to the NEWS and 
SUNDAY NEWS-LEADER during the 
fifteen or more years we have been asso- 
ciated with them. 


The NEWS and SUNDAY NEWS- 
LEADER have made great progress dur- 
ing those years both in circulation and 
advertising. The local advertising has 
made tremendous gains and the income 
from national advertising for 1921 was the 
largest in the history of these papers. The 
income from national advertising for the 
month of November was $7,000 greater than 
for November, 1920, and for December 
was $9,000 greater than for December, 
1920. This is evidence of the progress and 
accomplishments which the NEWS and 
SUNDAY NEWS-LEADER have made 


and which progress I am certain will 


foc beck 


continue. 
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The Art of Making\Ne 


The story of a manufacturer who discovered 
Chicago after 25 years of successful selling 






Advertises after 25 Years, Gets 
1,382 Dealers in 14 Days 


Newspaper Campaign for Mickelberry Sausage Sensationally Teaches 
Mistake of Limiting One’s Market Arbitrarily 


By C. M. 


SRE is a little business story the contrary, that there really wa 
not without a toych « of ro a potential market for the produg 
that is unusual becaus on As hland avenue and_in 
other 










Harrison 

















Reprinted from Printers’ Ink 
issue of January 12th 


The above caption tells briefly what 
the Mickelberry’s Food Products 
Company, producers of Mickelberry 
Sausage, were able to accomplish in 
the Chicago Market with a sales force 
of eleven men. 


Here was a product that had been 
selling in Chicago for 25 years. The 
executives believed that maximum 
distribution had been reached. And 
not without reason; for theirs was a 
seasonal product, highly perishable, 
and properly falling under the head- 
ing of “class” merchandise. 


CHICAGO HERALD 
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ing\New Markets from Old 


The following letter tells briefly how 
this business miracle was accomplished 





Chicago Herald and Examiner, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen:- 


We take pleasure in express- 
ing our complete satisfaction with 
the merchandising campaign con- 
ducted in Chicago during October 
last, by the Herald and Examiner. 
With your co-operation, we tripled 
our list of dealers during this 
campaign and we are satisfied that 
today our distribution of Mickel- 
berry's Sausage in Chicago and 
suburbs is about complete. 





The repeat orders are hold- 
ing up wonderfully well, due to 
the high quality of our product 
and our extensive advertising came 
paign now running in the Chicago 
papers. Business is good. 


Yours very truly, 
MICKELBERRY'S FOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


M. W. Mickelberry, 
Secretary 


Dominant lineage in the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner is being used as the back- 
bone of this highly successful campaign. 


AND EXAMINER 







































ERWIN, WASEY €? COMPANY 


CAdvertising 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





We confess that we in- 
vite an unusual degree 
of codperation from the 
advertiser, in the belief 
that his experience is 


invaluable to our deci- 


sions on his problem 











We have in London a complete advertising or- 
ganization, for the service of clients doing business 
in the United Kingdom or on the Continent 
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New Account for Wade 
Agency 

‘he Wade Avertising Agency, Chi- 
cago, has obtained the United States 
ani Canadian advertising account of the 
Continental Sales Co., Springfield, O., 
baby chickens, poultry and garden sup- 
pl ‘Ss. 
Youltry publications, metropolitan 
Sunday newspapers and country week 
lies will be used in the United States 
and in Canada. 







Joins Nelson Chesman & Co. 


Frederick Haase, formerly production 
minager of the Redfield Advertising 
Agency, New York, is now with the 
New York office of Nelson Chesman & 
Company, St. Louis advertising agency. 
Mr, Haase at one time was director of 
service and promotion for the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. He was also sales and 
alvertising manager of the H. W. Gos- 
sard Company. 


J. B. Walker to Represent 
Artists 


J. B. Walker, who for some time has 
been connected with the Chicago office 
f the Ferry-Hanly Advertising Com- 
pany, has resigned to become associated 
with W. R. Jackman in representing 
free-lance artists. Offices will be main- 
tained in Case. under the name of 
Jackman & Walker. 


. 
E. O. Snyder ler Heads Cereal 
Company 
E. O. Snyder has been elected presi- 
lent of the Jersey Cereal Food Com- 
pany, Cereal, Pa. Mr. Snyder became 
issociated with this company three 
years ago as general sales manager and 
two years ago was elected vice-president. 
In August, 1920, he became general 

manager. 


Agency Establishes Business 
Paper Department 
Frank Kiernan & Co., New York ad- 
vertising agency, have opened a business 
paper department under the personal 
direction of Alfred N. Williams, for- 
merly of the Fairchild Publications. 


Adams Bag Co. Appoints 
Sales Manager 


Thomas W. Hendricks has resigned as 
assistant advertising manager of the 
White Motor Company, Cleveland, to 
become sales: manager of the Adams 
Bag Company of that city. 


Joins San Francisco 
“Chronicle” 


S. M. Miles, recently business man- 
ager of the Sacramento, Calif., Union, 








is now with the San Francisco Chronicle. 
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Henry F. Sheetz, Jr., Partner 
in Printing Company 
Henry F. Sheetz, Jr., formerly super- 
intendent of the National Stockman and 
Farmer, Pittsburgh, is now a partner 
in the firm of the Campbell-Sheetz 
Company, Pittsburgh printers. He is 
associated with Alexander Campbell, 
formerly manager of the bureau of 
office supplies and equipment of the 

Cambria Steel Company. 


New Account for Smith, 
Denne & Moore 


The Montreal office of Smith, Denne 
& Moore has secured the advertising 
account of Motor Spring Lubri-Gaiters 
Limited. This firm manufactures leather 
casings for automobile springs. The 
initial stage of the campaign will be 
confined to trade Teninalin to be fol- 
lowed later by a campaign to the 
consumer. 


Vitamine Face Powder Being 
Advertised 


The Brooks Barley Company, Inc., 
Boston, maker of Brooks’ Baby Barley, 
has begun advertising and merchandis- 
ing Brooks’s Vitamine Face Powder, 
made with barley as a foundation. 

Large newspaper advertising is being 
used in the introduction campaign in 
New England. 


Agency for Wheaton Brass 
Works 


The A. W. Wheaton Brass Works, 
Newark, N. J., manufacturer of valves 
and faucets, has placed its advertising 
with Hewitt, Gannon & Co., Inc., New 
York. A campaign to reach the petro- 
leum industry as well as builders and 
architects will be carried out. 


New Advertising Manager 
for Winther Motors 


H, G, Evans has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of Winther Motors, 
Inc., Kenosha, Wis. He has been with 
Winther Motors, Inc., for four years in 
the sales and service departments. 


Chicago Agency Appoints 
Charles A. Pope 


Charles A. Pope, for the last two 
years with Doremus & Co., New York 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
New York representative of the Bellamy 
Neff Co., Chicago advertising agency. 


Hicks Agency Has “House of 
Youth” Account 


The Hicks Advertising Agency, New 
York, has secured the account of Schul- 
man & Hauptman, New York, manufac- 
turers of “The House of Youth” 
dresses, suits and cloaks. 
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What Emerson Really 
Said 


New Yorx Cry. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Not long ago in Printers’ Ink you 
made reference to “The ‘Mouse-Trap’ 
falsely ascribed to Emerson.” 

assume that you refer to the quo- 
tation, “If a man writes a better book, 

reaches a better sermon, or makes a 
etter mouse-trap than his neighbor, 
though he build his house in the woods, 
the world will make a beaten path to 
his door.” 

I had always assumed that this was 
a quotation from Emerson. Can you 
inform me as to the author of this 


statement ? 
Guy A. Henry. 


HE late Elbert Hubbard, of 
East Aurora, was the author 

of the famous mouse-trap quota- 
tion, which has probably done duty 
for inspiration in more cases’ of 
jaded mentality than any other 
paragraph on record. He is re- 
ported to have explained the 
crediting to Emerson on _ the 
ground that “it was the sort of 
thing that Emerson would have 
said if he had thought of it,” and 
to have added that it was less 
reprehensible to give a great man 
undeserved credit than to steal 
from his writings without credit, 
as was the more common practice. 
As a matter of fact, however, 
the whole glory of authorship can- 
not be given to the Sage of East 


Aurora, since the idea is really 
Emerson’s, after all. In Vol- 
ume 8 of Emerson’s Journals, 


page 258, is revealed the original 
paragraph which, we strongly 
suspect, was the basis of the pop- 
ular rendering. Here is what 
Emerson really said: 

“T trust a good deal to common 
fame, as we all must. If a man 
has good corn, or wood, or boards, 
or pigs to sell,-or can make bet- 
ter chairs, or knives, crucibles or 
church organs than ‘anybody else, 
you will find a broad, hard-beaten 
road to this house, though it be in 
the woods.”—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


The Empire Advertising Service, 
New York, is placing orders for ad- 
vertising of the International Com 
mercial House of New York, a new 
mail-order company. Small copy will 
used for the present. 
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A Tribute to Traveling 


Salesmen 

We hate to fool you, but we’re going 
to. 

You expect us to get funny about 
traveling men. We won’t. 

raveling men, a fellow’s mother, his 
church denomination—these aren’t fun- 
ny subjects. 

Traveling men are soldiers of com 
merce, trading their lives for their li 
ing. 

Not only that—they trade their liv 8 
for their family’s and their employers’ 
living. 

Traveling men wander from place io 
place in cold and heat and discomfort, 
put up with (and for) bad accomm: 
ay = 0 and don’t kick much. 

And whenever one of them sights a 
hotel where the proprietor treats hii 
halfway white and smiles at him and 
tries to have the grub clean—just tries, 
that’s all—and really cares whether the 
traveling man is comfortable in his 
room—then you ought to hear the 
boosting that traveling man gives that 
hotel. 

You’d think he was paid wages for it 

But he’s not. 

When the lay traveler gets all balled 
up in his railroad connections and does 
not know what to do, the traveling man 
pulls out his railroad guide or a bit of 
his own clear memory, and tells the lost 
one how to head in or make a short cut 

He will take chances on missing a 
train himself to do this. 

here are pinheads in this world who 
think traveling salesmen are fresh guys 
who live for the sake of flirting, gam- 
bling, etc. 

These pinheads need another guess. 

Most of the traveling men we know 
have sons and daughters, and nearly all 
of them have wives, of their own. 

And if those wives are as square with 
traveling hubby as we know hubby is in 
nine cases out of ten cases with wife, 
when they are separated, the lack of 
virtue in this country is sadly overesti- 
mated. 

Once in a while there is a traveling 
man who is all that the pinhead thinks 
they all are; but he is an exception, and 
he doesn’t hold his job very long. 

f we wanted a square deal—wanted 
to be sure of it, and of genuine Chris- 
tian, unselfish charity thrown in, we 
should never hesitate to submit our case 
to a jury of traveling men. 

We are for him, strong. 

For we've met him away from home. 
—Indianapolis Star. 


Paul T. Shaw Heads Tacoma 
Advertising Club 


Paul T. Shaw, president of the Shaw 
Supply Company, Tacoma, Wash., has 
recently been elected president of the 
Tacoma Advertising Club for 1922, 
succeeding John Condon, Condon Ad: 
vertising Agency. Other _ officers 
elected are: c E. Curran, J. S. Kemp, 
Renacth W. Hood, E. T. Anderson, 
S. S. Anderson, A. H. Bassett, John 
Blauuw, L. J. Brown, E. P. Kohl and 
Mrs. E. M. McRae. 
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What Is the “Motive Power” Idea 


in Sales Management? 


Ideas That Sales Managers Have Found Effective in Inspiring Men 
to Do Their Best Work 


By Roland Cole 


HAT principle of sales man- 

agement will, when put into 
operation, inspire salesmen to put 
forth their utmost efforts to 
achieve .the greatest measure of 
success ? 

There is a concern located in 
an eastern Pennsylvania city that 
has a sales force of fifty or fifty- 
five men. The president of the 
concern is also the sales manager. 

One day not long ago I hap- 
pened to be sitting in this man’s 
office when one of his associates 
came in, laid a letter before the 
president, waited for him to read 
it, and said: 

“Edwards must think we make 
our rules for him to break. This 
is the third time since he has been 
out that he has ignored our rule 
on terms. What shall I do with 
him ?” 

“What would you like to do with 
him?” asked the president. 

“Well, I'd like to throw a scare 
into him and tell him if he does 
it again he’s through,” answered 
the other impatiently. 

“All right,” replied the presi- 
dent, “do that; but let me see 
your letter before you mail it.” 

When the associate had retired, 
the president said: 

“This man is my assistant and 
I. am trying to train him to take 
over the sales-management end of 
my work. He has proved to be a 
wonder at detail, picking men, 
educating them, assigning terri- 
tory, establishing sales quotas and 
working out our system of com- 
pensation. Excellent, in all these 
things. But in one big essential, 
utterly lacking: He does not seem 
to grasp the fact that the thing 
that makes a man go is not some- 
thing outside of the man but 


something within him.” 

I asked him to explain what he 
meant by something “within, the 
man” and he told mea story. He 
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said that the sales force onl 
numbered six men when he s- 
sumed charge of it sixteen years 
before. 

One of these six men had re- 
cently come with the company 
He worked long hours, mide 
more calls per day than the other 
five men, was conscientious and 
eager, but for some reason did 
not make good. The other men 
were not veterans or world- 
beaters, but they just made good 
without special effort. 


WON AS A TEAM WORKER 


This sales manager became in- 
terested in his “lame duck,” as he 
termed him, and would not let 
him resign when the man tried 
Instead, he called him in and tricd 
to get personally acquainted with 
him. 

“IT made that man come down 
to my office every day and sit in 
this room,” continued the presi- 
dent. “I went to lunch with him, 
took him home to dinner and we 
went to the theatre. I even took 
him on a short trip with me. 

“What I did may sound ridicu- 
lous, but he was my first failure 
and I wanted to know why. 

“Well, sir, it took me nearly 
three weeks to find out, but | 
finally got it, and when I did so 
I couldn’t believe the reason was 


so simple. And it taught me a 
lesson I never forgot. 

“This man could not work 
alone. Throughout his colleg: 


career he had excelled as a work- 
er on a team, but he had in- 
variably made a poor showing in 
activities where he had worked 
singly. I found that in everythin; 
he had done since he left colleg: 
he did much better when h 
worked with a group than whe 
he was compelled to go it by him 
self. Pair him off with somebod) 
(Continued on page 125) 
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From Firat National's Picture, 
“The Wonderful Thing.”” 


The screen 
—arbiter of fashion 


Who are more alert than the stars of the silversheet 
to keep abreast of fashion’s most advanced decrees? 


Women recognize these advanced styles upon the 
screen,—and want them for their own. 


And if they are interested in the picturization of 
the latest fashions on the screen, why will they not 
equally welcome the reflection of that same interest 
in their favorite moving picture magazine? 


How can advertisers of dress fabrics,—and of other 
things appealing to the well-dressed woman,—get 
closer to this great fashion interest than in this same 
magazine? 

especially if, like Photoplay, it displays new 
modes of the screen with models individually de- 
signed for noted screen stars,—and with patterns of 
the models made available for its readers? 


Here is a great general interest crystallized into a 
specific interest in a way that is going to opén up rich 
opportunity to the enterprising advertiser. 
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New Orleas 
Gained Ir 


OEE oe oi 


In Local Displa)yv 





The map shows why 
Orleans is a city 
practically no  subu 
population. Wate 


part of a third. Delight 
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as States 


NDecember 


~LINE'S 


&')ver December 1920 § 


paper lost ern 11,340 Lines 
gained but. 39,603 Lines 


Effectiveness Without Waste 


Behind the sensational local display gain of The States in Decem- 
a’ "8 ber is the growing appreciation that to use The States is to SELL 
wad ll NEW ORLEANS, WITHOUT WASTE. 
is 'in'wia ~=3©6 New Orleans has practically no suburban population. The 
a all oud city itself is the advertiser’s real market. The States’ circulation 


may be 


i: nM (greater now by a tremendous margin than at any previous time) 
of Amel is practically all in New Orleans, giving the advertiser an immediate, 
direct and thorough means of reaching THOSE WHO WILL 
BUY HIS MERCHANDISE, without having to pay for a great 
number who will not. 

The year 1922 finds The States in the best position in its history 
to co-operate in an effective, economical selling campaign of New 
Orleans. .For latest A. B. C. report and any other desired informa- 
tion consult our foreign agents, or write J. L. EWING, Adver- 
tising Director. 

*THE NEW ORLEANS STATES 


Every Evening and Sanday Morning 
ROBT. EWING, Publisher Established 1879 


Ss. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, Eastern Representative. 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Western and Southern Representatives. 


2iThe States ls Your Paper 
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HAVE YOU EVER LOOKED YOUR 
BUSINESS BOLDLY IN THE EYE? 


R instance, did you ever put down in 

black and white all of the facts about 

your sales, your distribution and your rela- 
tion to competitive manufacturers? 


Did you ever compare your sales in any given section 
of the country with the general trend of business in 
the same and allied lines in that district? 


Did you ever see how many of your Branch Offices 
are located in what is “Home” or “Factory” territory 
for a competitive manufacturer? 

Do you know where your business stands in the opin- 
ion of your competitor? 


Those are some of the facts developed by the Industry 





Surveys which this organization makes, and they are bu 
facts which count in successful merchandising. P* 
They are facts which we consider essential to the ur 
proper handling of an advertising campaign. e 
WALTER B. SNOW AND STAFF a 

Advertising cz 


60 HIGH STREET: BOSTON MASS. z- 
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an! he went big. Send him out 
alcne and he fell flat.” 

What did you do?” I asked, 
“change his occupation or make 
him an assistant to one of the 
otier salesmen?” 

he replied; “I just told 
hin I was going to divide the 
sales force into two teams, three 
men on a side. This meant no 
more to me than keeping a little 
extra record on a card. I grouped 
my ‘lame duck’ with the two best 
men and showed him where his 
first month’s work had dragged 
them down. 

“I had no sooner explained my 
idea than he evinced the greatest 
eagerness to get back in his terri- 
tory and go to work. Suddenly 
he saw the world differently. He 
was no longer the only actor on 
the stage, but one of a company. 
\nd, needless to say, he made 
good and continued to make good 
as long as he stayed with us. But 
this man never knew that he 
actually worked his territory alone. 
He always thought he was a mem- 
ber of a team.” 

Strange, how often this idea is 
overlooked in sales management. 
Yet we are all prone to fall into 
the same error. We become so 
interested in the machinery that 
we forget the idea back of it. 
There are too many sales man- 
agers whose large conception of 
their work is that they are disci- 
plinarians. 

A salesman is the part of a 
business institution that goes out 
and makes sales but he. is also a 
man and a microcosm—a little 
universe with all the necessary 
elements that make a universe go. 
He may be a perfect sales-maker 
so far as looks are concerned and 
still be unable to make sales be- 
cause he lacks the vital principle 
—the animating idea. 

Another sales manager, who is 
also the vice-president of his 
company, one of the largest paint 
concerns in the field, believes that 
the “motive power” idea lies in 
letting salesmen believe that they 
are to a large extent self- directed, 
self-governed. It is not his idea 
that men do not need supervision 
but that they more rapidly develop 
the power to carry responsibility 
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if they are taught to solve their 
own problems. 

In explanation of what. he 
meant by this he told of a sales- 
man who reported on a prospect 
that he had been unable to sell. 
When the salesman said he could 
not get the order, his sales man- 
ager asked him to make a sugges- 
tion. He said: 

“*There are a dozen 
salesmen in your district,’ I wrote 
him. ‘You know them all. Pick 
out one of them and ask him to 
come over in your yard and help. 
Work it any way you please. Let 
him try it alone or go with him. 
If neither one of you get the busi- 
ness, pick another man and keep 
on trying. But don’t give up. 
You’re*in charge of that terri- 
tory. We depend on you to tell 
us what to do.’’ 


or more 


SHOULD STUDY MEN INDIVIDUALLY 


During the past two years I 
have called on scores of sales 
managers and with only a few 
exceptions I find it the rule for 
men in charge of salesmen to fol- 
low a uniform plan for dealing 
with all the men under them. 
Only occasionally have I found a 
man who considered each man an 
individual problem—who had one 
rule for one man and other rules, 
each differing in detail, for the 
rest. 

“I keep a card record on every 
one of my salesmen,” one such 
sales manager told me. “This is 
solely for my own information 
and not for use as a company rec- 
ord. Nobody ever sees it but 
myself, 

“I make no effort to pry into 
the private affairs of my men, but 
I try to remember whatever they 
tell me voluntarily about their 
personal matters and jot it down 
on one of these cards. It has 
helped me to understand many 
things about men that otherwise 
would have puzzled me. 

“For instance, there is Carey. 
He has never won a prize or done 
well in a contest. In fact, his 
sales are always better when there 
is no contest on. I could never 
understand this- until I came across 
a note I had made on his card a 
vear or So ago, 
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“One evening when I had had 
him out at my home, he had 
dropped a remark about his father 
having been a gambler and that 
his mother had made Carey prom- 
ise when a boy that he would 
never gamble or play for stakes. 
Evidently prizes came in _ this 
category. He never showed the 
slightest interest in any sales con- 
test where prizes were hung up. 
I haven’t yet solved the problem 
of enlisting his interest in a con- 
test, but I know a prize will never 
get him. 

“Kennedy, according to my card 
record, is a widower. He has a 
six-year-old boy on a farm up in 
Maine. This boy is the spring of 
action in Kennedy’s life. To get 
Kennedy interested in any propo- 
sition, all I have to do is to show 
him where it will work out to:the 
advantage of that boy and he is 
with me to the finish. 

“Another man on the force is 
crazy to own a herd of blooded 
cows some day. I suppose I will 
lose him eventually, for he has 
dairying on the brain. But in the 
meantime he is an exceptionally 
good salesman and I want to keep 
him just as long as I can, and not 
only that, but I want to keep a 
fire burning under him all the 
time which will get him to sell 
more goods and be a better sales- 
man for me next year than he 
was this year. There is no reason 
why he shouldn’t have his cows 
and sell goods for me, and if I 
can show him how he can get his 
cows by selling more goods for 
me, we will both be happy and I 
am certain I will retain his ser- 
vices for a great deal longer pe- 
riod of time than I would if I was 
ignorant of his ambition. 

“T have another man who wants 
to move into the Canadian North- 
west. I am not going to urge 
him to go; men sometimes change 
their minds. But I’m going to 
keep in step with his hopes and if 
he is unalterably determined to 
go some day, I’ll know all about 
it and I'll help him all I can. But 
in the meantime I’ll be the one to 
keep him as contented as I can 
and working at top efficiency until 


the last hour. 
“Who knows? The Canadian 
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Northwest may be a good market 
for my line of ranges, and who 
could sell more of them or would 
like to earn the extra money bet- 
ter than this salesman?” 

It is this sales manager’s icea 
that every salesman is an_ inii- 
vidual problem in management 
and that men work at top eff- 
ciency only when they are happy. 
What he tries to do is to find cut 
each man’s definition of happiness, 


THE TRAIT OF FRIENDLINESS 


I had the privilege not long avo 
of meeting a man whose early life 
had been spent in the employ of a 


large tea and coffee concern. 
This man, now a veteran sales 
manager in another line, had 


some interesting testimony to offer 
as to the kind of management and 
supervision that brings out the 
best qualities of men and induces 
them to do their best work. 

He gained his early experienc: 
as a wagon salesman for the com 


pany referred to, and later rose 


to the position of sales manager 
It was his theory, he told me, that 
every man does his best when he 
is allowed to get results in his 
own way and is placed upon his 
honor. He put it this way: 

“When I hired a man, I did not 
begin by turning him over to 
somebody else. I wanted to make 
sure that he got all his first im- 
pressions about the business from 
me, and I also knew that if I kept 
pretty close to him during his 
first acquaintance with the job I’d 
get a fairly good insight into his 
character and how to handle him 
to the best advantage. 

“I told him it was easy to make 
a success of our line: That all he 
had to do was to be a real friend 
to every customer. 

“Get their confidence,’ I said. 
‘When you drive up to a farm- 
house make friends with every- 
body on the place. Learn the 
dog’s name and try to be friendly 
with him. Make a note of the 
names of the children, the hired 
man and take an interest in 
everything going on. 

“‘Love your horse. Tell your- 
self this is your rig. Pretend 
you’re in business for yourself. 
Remember, you may want to go 
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Is There a Better Way to Pay Salesmen? 
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What Tests Can be Used in Picking Men? 































an indj- 
agement # ,. . . 
top eff. @ These and many other equally vital questions are answered out of the 
: happy, § actual experience of nearly 900 sales managers in the NEW EDITION 
find cy § 0°! our survey of Modern Sales Management Practices. This survey was 
Ppines< § made in collaboration with some of the clubs of the International Sales 
. ‘ff Managers Association by members of the Dartnell editorial staff. It is 
ESS edited by J. C. Aspley, editor of Sales Management Magazine. 
oe 
hee DO NOT CONFUSE THIS SURVEY with books on sales management. 
. y f € # |i is entirely different. It gives you in boiled down form actual plans 
+ 4 ff which you can apply to your work of increasing sales. It gives facts and 
oa '. 9 figures. It mentions names and places. It covers over 250 different lines 
e of business. 
; had 
‘vw 400S i isS 
tan, § Some ofover ales Plansin This Survey 
t the Burroughs Adding Machine Co. method of Method of Holeproof Hosiery Company, In- 
duces fixing sales task on basis of potential sales gersoll Bros., International Silver Company 
7 possibilities of given territories. and others in using guarantee. 
. Working description of the Task and Bonus Policy of Trenton Potteries Company which 
1ence plan as worked out and used by_Beechnut has resulted in greatly cutting down returned 
com Packing Company, Libby, McNeil & Libby and goods losses. 
ther concerns. Description of methods employed by National 
Tose Leading questions used by United Cigar Cash Register Company to standardize sales 
ager Stores Company in selecting salesmen. b- story. Analysis of various sales manuals. 
ratory tests for picking salesmen used by Baker-Vawter plan of finding weaknesses of 
that \merican Tobacco Company. salesmen, and how they can be corrected. Get- 
n he Analysis of various types of bonus and ting salesmen to conserve time. 
hic wcicee len, ohy Stade, Tuan shoring sxe ert egies 
ser i 
his SGT ame & Company, H. J. Heinz ph ke —_ panes. mee 
. Hi Sh in-Willi . Ameri 1 
Tabulation showing least sales required of Gime oud omens coe tputamationly = 
not salesmen in different lines to ->" job, and = ing data for sales expansion programs. 
to high water mark for sales in eac ne. Twenty od specimen letters which heve 
k proved effective in awakening salesmen to re- 
a e serve powers, selling by mail, paving the way 
im- for salesmen, handling complaints, collecting 
: money, ete., etc. 
om 
ept . . ° 
his Special Offer to Printers 
I'd Ink Readers 
his This survey is issued in ten loose-leaf 
Im sections, which are NOW COMPLETE. 
They are arranged for reference use 
ke with tabbed index, put up in a flexible 
fabrikoid ring binder. Over 200 pages 
he jammed full of REAL facts and ideas. 
id This material we will send to you 
ON SUSPICION subject to return if 
not entirely satisfactory. If you find 
1. it helpful pass our invoice for $6.00 
- which completely covers all costs. If 
Si not tear up the invoice and send back 
the survey. 
e 
‘ T TNELL CORPORATION 
: HE DAR L RAT 
: Publishers 
Sales Management Magazine The Hardware Salesman 
Reaches 17,500 Sales Executives Reaches 4,000 Hardware Jobbers’ 
Monthly (A.B.C.) Salesmen Monthly 
Dartnell Building, 1805 Leland Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
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into business for yourself some 

day and every bit of experience 
you gain here will, help you. 
Never do anything while you're 
working for us that you wouldn’t 
do if you were in business for 
yourself.’ 

“It was absolutely necessary for 
us to adopt certain standards of 
service to customers, methods 
which we had found to pay best 
in our experience, and_ these 
methods we asked our salesmen 
to follow. At the same time we 
wanted the men to feel as much 
proprietorship in their jobs as 
they could. 

“So I generally accompanied the 
new man on his first. trip and ex- 
plained that my way of dealing 
with customers would be the way 
he would want to deal with, his 
customers were he to go in busi- 
ness for himself. 

“Let everything you do,’ I 
would say, ‘be aimed at creating 
confidence in you and your goods. 
You are the only representative 
of the compariy your customer is 
ever apt to see. Don’t misrepre- 
sent. Tell the truth. Keep every 
promise. When you say you will 
return on a certain day, be sure 
you call again on that day.’ 

“Tt is a significant fact,” con- 
tinued this sales manager, “that 
the percentage of loss to the com- 
pany through the dishonesty of 
salesmen in those days was prac- 
tically nothing. Today, with a 
third as many salesmen employed, 
with every man bonded, with re- 
ports, close supervision and safe- 
guards of every sort and with the 


salesmen being checked up at 
every turn, the loss is a very 
considerable factor in the busi- 
ness. 

“Twelve years ago, a man was 
hired upon his. honor and- he 


rarely failed to live up to expec- 
tations. Today, the question of 
honor is not mentioned because 
the system is supposed to take 
care of it. Isn’t it true that the 
ideas with which a man is sur- 
rounded engace his attention? 
Bond him and watch him, suspect 
him and follow him, set traps for 
him. and his mind begins to busy 
itself with the burglar alarms and 
how to beat them.” 
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All of which has a bearing on 
the question at issue, “What is he 
‘motive power’ idea in sales man- 
agement ?” 

Every normal man has a spring 
of action. It is true of most of us 
that we have an incentive, that we 
look for a reward and that ve 
long for independence. This js 
safe ground to start on in sa‘es 
management. But if we do not 
pursue the question so far as tx 
individual salesman and try to 
find out what his principal incen- 
tive. is, what sort of a reward 
appeals most to him and what his 
ideas of independence’ are, we 
have not crossed the threshold of 
efficient management and we dis- 
play as deep a comprehension of 
human nature as some of the 
teachers in our public schools who 
tell children they will be happy 
if they study their lessons, 
whether they are able to notice 
any happiness or not. 


Appointments by Jersey Cereal 
Food Co. 


A. C, Unger and H. H. Weibel have 
heen appointed general sales manage: 
and avertising manager, respectively 
of the Jersey Cereal Food Company 
Cereal, Pa. Mr. Weibel has been dis 
trict sales manager and Mr. Unger 
Western sales manager of the company 
for more than a year. 


New Hampshire Savings 
Banks Advertise 


A co-operative campaign for New 
Hampshire savings banks and savings 
departments of trust companies is being 
handled by the William D. Chandler 
Advertising Agency, Concord, N. H 
New Hampshire newspapers are being 
used. 


Greenfield Tap & Die 
Appointment 


Galen Snow has been made advertis 
ing manager of the Greenfield Tap & 


‘ 


Die Corporation. Ralph Barstow, the 
genera! sales manager, has hitherto had 
general direction of the advertising 


department. 


Manages Los Angeles Office 
of Fred L. Hall 


R. P. Robertson is the manager of 
the Los Angeles office of Fred L. Hall, 
publishers’ renresentative, of San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Hall revresents the John 
Glass list of publications on the Pacific 
Coast. 
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caring on 
hat is <he 
iles Man- 


sou Announcement 


, that ve 
al ‘¢f The First Standard Farm Paper Four-color Insert will 
y sales Jappear in February. 
O not : ‘ : * 
ras th Ihere will be two pages printed in four-color process 


‘Zz. . on 60 Ib. S&SC stock and bound in the middle of each‘of 
reward gthe eleven publications. 


hat his , ° . one 

re, we This Color Insert will reach more than one million and 

aoe a quarter of the Best Farm Homes in the country; 96% fF 
Is- . 7) 

ion of § 0! these homes are located in the 29 States annually pro- } | 

. we ducing 86% of the total new wealth. PP 

S$ Who j 

happy In 19 of these first 29 States this Insert will reach more | 


'S s - . . 
notin. | than 20,000 more farm homes than the total circulation 
of the largest National Farm Paper in the entire 49 States. 


: 
: 
ereal In 11 of the best States it will have a greater circulation i 
than any National Publication including the National 


nage’ Weeklies. i 
ively 3 a : ay 
pany, It will be seen and read by the families and discussed ii 
nger fF with the neighbors of every home it reaches. } 


The preferred position, heavier stock, and the beauty 
and added sales value of the Full Colors are sure to make 
these pages the most profitable bit of advertising of the 


- month. 
ler Scientifically, Full Color is seven times as valuable as 
ing black and white. In actual practice it has proven better 


than six to one. 


There is one page open for March. Completed plates 
must reach us in Chicago by February 17. 


is- 


y FRED H. RALSTEN COMPANY 
Exclusive Publishers 


Western Office—In Charge of Eastern Office 
BROWN RALSTEN WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
117 N. Dearborn Street 95 Madison Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois New York City 
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Ther 


Is a Market Eve}... 
Saturated 


HE Toledo Scale Company had just hired a new 
salesman. The sales manager showed him his 
territory, several counties in Kansas. 


“Why, I couldn’t cover that territory in three iia 
years,” he objected. “Frie 








“How do you work your territory anyhow?” asked 
the astonished sales thanager, who for the first time 
was hearing a salesman complain of having too large 
a territory. 


He discovered that the salesman had spent three § “Re 
weeks in just one town of 2800. But during those 
three weeks he had sold over $2200 worth of goods. 


His secret was that no territory is ever saturated 
until you have sold to every man, woman and child 
in that district who “will even consider your product 
as a Christmas present.” 


Right now manufacturers are talking a great deal 
about saturated markets. The Toledo Scale Com- 
pany has found that there is no such thing as satura- 
tion—that its biggest market is the invisible market 
that has never yet been touched. 


J. P. Newell, sales manager, tells how the company 
has been getting into that market—has been selling 
scales to people who have never been considered 
prospects, in 


WORKING THE INVISIBLE MARKET 
in the February Issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
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There are more than twenty other significant 
articles in the February Monthly 


y e “The Sick Salesman—Keep His Territory Alive” 
Did you ever stop to think that there are always at least 10,000 
sick salesmen in the United States? Who covers their terri- 
tories? Who keeps the business they have built up out of the 
hands of dangerous competitors? The Cottrell Saddlery Com- 
pany lost the services of one of its best salesmen through ; 





la new sickness. But.instead of turning his territory over to another 
; - man or letting it lie neglected, it instituted a plan whereby the 
M his salesman went right on selling—and today he is more solidly 


entrenched in his territory than ever before. In addition to 
that, right through his sickness he still earned his commissions. : 
three This plan is fully described in an unusual article. 


“Friendly Stuff” : 
How would you like to go along with each package of your 


: 

: 

asked product that leaves. the factory and shake hands with the ; 
ti consumer when he opens it? A number of manufacturers are ‘ 
mie doing just that thing vicariously, because they have learned : 
large the secret of “friendly stuff.” What that secret is and how it 


is being worked out are told in a real human-interest story 
by Roy Dickinson. 


three {| “Reducing Prices to Increase Profits” 


chos e When the Yellow Cab Company, of Chicago, discovered that by 
| reducing prices it would increase its profits, it discovered the 
ods. principle on which its success has been built. There is an old 

idea back of this principle—but like so many good ideas it has 
ated not been overworked during the last few years. John Hertz, 
hild president of the company, explains how the scheme has worked 

out for the Yellow Cab Company, and how it has spread to 
luct cities all over the country. It is a big idea—and one that can 


be applied to a good many businesses. 


“Tie Up with the Home Demonstration Agent” 
leal Throughout the country sections of the United States home 
demonstration agents are teaching women the best methods of 


= housekeeping and demonstrating labor-saving devices. How 

ra- would you like to have them demonstrating and recommending 

cet your product? You can get their aid if you have something 
worth-while to offer them. Just what you have to do to get the 
co-operation of these agents is told in a thorough and suggestive 
article by E. B. Weiss. 

ny Articles like these explain why Printers’ Ink Monthly is 

ig being read every month by business and advertising execu- 

~d tives who realize the importance of such helpful, informative 


discussions of business. Which also explains why advertisers 
are finding that the Monthly pays. Forms for March close 
February 18. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


25 Cents a Copy—$2.00 a Year 
185 Madison Avenue New York 
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282,628 


Lines of Paid Advertising 
Carried in 1921 by the 


NEWS LEAGUE 
OF OHIO 


Divided as follows: 


Dayton News - - - 13,336,918 lines 
Springfield News - - 8,945,710 lines 


A community absorbing 
this volume of advertising 
in 1921 with a profit to 
the advertiser is, without 
question, a good field to 
cultivate 


DECEMBER NET CIRCULATION 


Daily Sunday 
Dayton News a er 42,325 40,455 
Springfield News ........ .... 15,872 14,097 


NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO, DAYTON, OHIO 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


New York—I. A. Klein, Metropolitan Tower. 
Chicago—John Glass, Wrigley Building. 
San Francisco—John Glass, Claus Spreckels Building. 
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Dignified Copy Sells Standard- 
ized Homes 


Much of the Selling Talk of This Advertising Is Indirect in Nature, 


\ HENEVER a man starts to 
write copy for almost any 


but It Is Selling Houses 


show you a picture here that re- 
veals the homelike atmosphere of 


product the criticism is apt to be my hobby—the five-room semi- 


made that it is too highbrow. 
“Way over their heads,” 
copy chief has said to a cub who 
wanted to let himself go, while he 


was describing some 
article of merchan- 
dise. But Joseph 
Phillips, real estate 
dealer of Cincinnati, 
has found that copy 
that might easily 
be described as dig- 
rified will sell stand- 
ardized homes at 
$4,500 apiece. 

This hasn’t been 
such an easy time to 
sell homes, this period 
since the first of Sep- 
tember. Word went 
out that it was not a 
good time to buy 
houses, that building 
costs were coming 
down, that houses 
would be less expen- 
sive in the spring. 
Yet an expenditure 
of from six to eight 
hundred dollars per 
month in Cincinnati 
newspapers has sold 
$67,500 worth of 
homes for Joseph 
Phillips. 

Formerly connected 
with the sales depart- 


ment of the Rookwood Pottery of 
Cincinnati, Mr. Phillips had the 
idea that a low-priced, 
ized house was just as salable and 


bungalow.” 

That was his lead on one ad- 
vertisement, and this the finish: 
“IT want to meet a few retail 


many a 


THE STUFF OF WHICH 
HAPPINESS IS MADE 


You can cram more real joy into your Iife by spending a dime 
on the ® than by a dollar on. yourself. Same 
with the wife. Sit beside her through, a good show and you'll 
enjoy her exclamations of delight more than the performance. 
I've tried it, so I know. Our happiest moments are those during 
which we're observing the happiness of our dear ones. 


That’s why I say that you can ) ae a lifetime of happiness to 
the wife 4 the kiddies by presenting them with a dear little 
home of their own. If you own a lot, that’s a step in the right 
direction; if you don't,I'Ithelp you select one. Then I'll build 
a cozy ljttle 6-room stucco semi-bungalow for you for $4,500— 
just like those on Bowman Terrace—and help you finance it. 
Come out Sumday and see me; bring the wife and youngsters so 
they too can look over these lovely homes with you. - Take 
Avondale, Winton Place, Bond Hill or Zoo-Eden cars to Reading 
— and Shillito street, and you're right in front of Bowman 
‘errace. 





Your name and address on a postal card will bring you a copy 
of “The Way Home,” my new booklet, just as soon as it's off 
the press. There are some pretty home plans im this booklet, 
which you should see. Ob, by the way: if you can't come to 
— Terrace, Sunday, call on or phone me for appointment 
a 


JOSEPH PHILLIPS 


'B HEADQUAR 


“REAL ESTAT: 
207 MERCANTILE LIBRARY BUILDING. MAIN 6315. 


NO BRASS BAND ANNOUNCED THIS ADVERTISING, BUT IT 
HELPED SELL HOUSES IN ENCOURAGING NUMBERS 


merchants at Bowman Terrace 
Sunday—men who are from the 
State of mules, corncobs and 
‘show me.’” 


standard- 





i 








just as much a necessity as a suit 
of clothes or other article of wear- 
ing apparel. So he started to 
build and advertise such houses. 
And here is the type of copy that 
sold them: 

“You can’t photograph the soul 
of a friend, the charm of a flower 
garden, the bloom on a peach, and 
it is equally impossible for me to 
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And here is another, entitled 
“When a Club Won a Home”: 
“Back in the Stone Age men won 
their homes as they won their 
mates, with a club. Even in those 
dark days the idea that every mau 
should own his home was pre- 
dominant.” 

Phillips didn’t believe in sea- 
sons, as the following shows: 






- 
- 
: 
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“amen. 
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“There’s going to be no let-up in Quick Growth to Man’s 

my efforts, seasons or no seasons. Estate 

I’m going straight through the ; 

a building as many homes as Simpson ADVERTISING Service ( 
Sr. Louis, Jan. 10, 192 


possible. There'll be plenty of 
good building weather, too. If 
you are one of the determined 
bunch and have decided to occupy 
your own little home by spring, 
I want,to meet you; I want to 
show you how much value,” etc. 

The titles for other advertise- 
ments were “Thankful in Spirit, 
Firm in Purpose,” “Why He 
Gasped,” “When Flowers Re- 
place Frost,” “The Stuff of Which 
Happiness Is Made.” 

Mr. Phillips says that a great 
many more than the fifteen of 
these $4,500 houses which he has 
sold, would have been sold had 
he not started so late in the gea- 
son. If copy that might be 
criticized as shooting over the 
heads of possible customers can 
sell $4,500 bungalows to wage- 
earners, perhaps we shall have 
to change our idea of what “high- 
brow” really means. 


Advertises What Trade-mark 
Stands For 


The American Tobacco Co., New 
York, in business-paper advertising, ex 
plains its trade-mark, an Indian head, 
in these words: 

“Behold the Indian—the trade-mark 
of The American Tobacco Company. 

“He stands guard over production, 
judging the soil, climate, color and 
flavor. 

“He guards every process of manu 
facture, O.K.’s every brand and package. 

“He governs every promise, insures 
right methods, right quality and right 
prices. 

“He stands right behind you, guar- 
anteeing satisfaction with every product. 

“Conceived as an idea, he has grown 
into an ideal.” 


Schulte Sales Increase in 1921 


Sales for the Schulte Retail Stores 
Corporation for 1921 showed an increase 


of 17% per cent over the sales of 1920. 
Sales for 1921 were $19,975,280 as 
against $17,008,440. Sales for the 


month of December, 1921, were 
$2,129,119 compared with $1,996,096 in 
December, 1920. 


J. Sirmay with Kuhl 
& Bent Co. 


E. J. Sirmay. who has been on the 
service staff of Buckley, Dement & Co., 
Chicago, has joined the sales and ser- 
vice staff of the Kuhl & Bent Company, 
Chicago. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Permit me to compliment you on the 
general excellence of the January issue 
of Printers’ Ink Monthly. In the two 
short years since it was born you b: ve 
fed it with such good wholesome food 
that it has developed into one of the 
greatest of business publications. 

Comparisons are always permissible 
when made in the spirit of appreciation 
therefore I do not hesitate in saying 
that Printers’ Ink Monthly is just as 
valuable to the officials of corporati 
who manufacture, advertise and sel 
merchandise as any other publicat 
they might buy, _Tegardless of its age 
price. 

Sometimes a big man will write an 
article for a magazine without saying 
very much. He does it because he is 
complimented, and the magazine prints 
his stuff because his name insures an 
audience of readers, but I am glad to 
say that men like W. L. Douglas, Ja 
son Johnson aid Benjamin H. Jefferso: 
who write for the Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, are talking in a _ spirit 
frankness and co operation which car 
not be other than helpful to the rank 
and file of advertising men and sales 
men who are earnestly trying to d 
business on the level. 

Every issue of Printers’ Ink Monthi 
has been a masterpiece of good i 
lustrating and printing. So far as | 
can see, no member of your organiz: 
tion has any reason to be ashamed « 
any issue from the first up to the cur 
rent number. 

Personally, I hope you may continue 
to print articles from men who have a 
real message to deliver. I have no time 
for reading old stuff, nor do I want t 
be entertained or bored by writers wh 
have axes to grind. Keep on giving us 
a magazine that is free from such stuff 
and you will ring the bull’s-eye every 
month. 

Srtmpson ApvertisinG Service Co., 
Roy B. Stmpson, 
President 


Leaves Toledo to Join Chicago 


Agency 
A. H. Black, formerly with the 
Martin V. Kelley Company, Incor 


porated, Toledo advertising agency, has 
joined the Charles Daniel Frey agency, 
Chicago. Mr. Black has been with the 
Martin V. Kelley Vemeeny for the last 
five years, most recently having charge 
of mechanical production. 


R. B. Kayser Joins Durant 
Sales Staff 


R. B. Kayser, formerly with the Chev- 
rolet Motor Company, has resigned to 
become assistant sales manager of the 
Durant Motor Company of New York, 
Inc. Mr. Kayser was associated with 
the Chevrolet company for eight years 


Jan. 26, 1 
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nother 
catalog 


hound in 
INTERLAKEN 


Printed by b 
The Calvert-Hatch Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Bound by 
Forest City Bookbinding Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The Ajax Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, in the 
preface of their catalog entitled, 

“Ajax Hot Metal Working Ma- 
chines," call attention to the fact 
that “We read the whole story of 
a manufacturer in his catalog.” It 
is doubly significant, therefore, that 
after laying down this principle, 
the world's largest manufacturers 
ef hot metal working machines 


ound their OWN catalog in ” 
INTERLAKEN pi | 
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= Recon economy of “bindings pen 
INTERLAKEN Book Book Cloth 
INTERLAKEN MILLS 
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ESULTS 


Direct inquiries, new accounts, orders 
with checks enclosed—these are the real 
results obtained from advertising in the 


NATIONAL_ TAXICAB 
RBUS JOURNAL 


A telephone canvass of a few advertisers 
yielded the foilowing: 


IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO., CHICAGO 
(Mfrs. of the Imperial Pump Oiler) 


“Hello! Mr. Young talking. Yes, we have 
received a number of direct orders with checks 
attached, as a result of our advertising in the 
National Taxicab and Motorbus Journal.” 


L. F. KUEHNE CO., CHICAGO 
(Mfrs. of Automobile Bodies) 

“Hello! A. W. Keating talking. Yes, we 
get lots of inquiries from our advertising in the 
Nationa] Taxicab and Motorbus Journal and 
quite a number of sales. Your paper: appar- 
ently reaches a buying class—fleet owners and 
executives.” 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS ENGINEERS, 
CHICAGO (TAB-U-LOG Cost Sheets) 
“The National Taxicab and Motorbus Journal 
is a-splendid medium. We have received a 
number of orders and inquiries from our ad- 
vertising in your paper.” 


HALF A BILLION DOLLARS 


The circulation—6098—is all to fleet owners or 
executives representing assets of over half a 
billion dollars. “No subscriptions are received 
from individual drivers. 

This special automotive field is constantly 
expanding—the latest development in trans- 
portation. 


Take advantage of this paying medium 


National Taxicab and Motorbus Journal 
122 Ann Street, CHICAGO 
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Keeping the Factory Going during 
Slack Seasons 


How the International Shoe Company Increased Its Factory Output and 
Then Sold It 


By F. C. Rand 


President, International Shoe Company 


HE organization with which I 
am connected is the Interna- 
tional Shoe Company, which was 
formed by the consolidation of 


the Roberts Johnson & Rand 
Shoe Company and the Peters 
Shoe Company, of St. Louis, in 


1911. Our business had begun as 
2 jobbing business; it had begun 
essentially as a sales business, and 
this is a question of very vital and 


direct interest to you. We were 
not making any shoes. St. Louis 
was not making any shoes, or 


speak of. These two 
businesses, from which the Inter- 
national was formed, were or- 
ganized in the ’90’s—Peters about 
95 and Roberts Johnson & Rand 
ahout 1 

After the organization of our 
company there was one very defi- 
nite thing that we tried to put 
into practice, I think you will 
realize that we can find in New 
York City hundreds of thousands 
of people who can sit down and 
with a pencil and sheet of paper 
write out the finest imaginable 
policy on which business should 
be conducted, but if you apply 
those essential points that are 
written down and try to find the 
men who have the courage and 
the nerve and the determination 
and conviction that they are going 
to stick to those policies, I think 
the number will be materially 
minimized, and so we have tried 
to fix some things and settle them 
once for all so that we could dis- 
miss those questions when they 
arose in our business and go ahead 
and spend our time in doing some- 
thing constructive and for the 
urtherance and development of 
that business. 

Among other things 


none to 


was the 


From an address before the New York 
ouncil of the American Association of 
\dvertising Agencies on January 19. 
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matter of terms—the terms on 
which our merchandise had been 
sold. Since the days that our 
company opened we have never 
deviated in one single 
from the fixed terms on which 
our merchandise was sold. Temp- 
tations have come to us; attractive 
orders have been offered us on a 
different basis from that fixed by 
the officers of the company, and 
we have had the courage to de- 
cline them because they were 
out of harmony with the general 
scheme that we were trying to 
work out, by which we hoped to 
submit to our customers merchan- 
dise of real value and at the right 
prices, quality considered. That 
has given us time to think of 
other subjects. We have been 
fairly good collectors. We can’t 
pay our bills with the credit estab- 
lished by some man in Arkansas 
or Mississippi. We must have the 
cash if we are going to meet our 
obligations. 

The fall of 1920 was rather a 
strenuous time in cotton sections. 
Following a policy of active ag- 
gressive collection, we had a man 
down at Overne, Ark., who owed 
the company a thousand dollars, 
due October 1, which was the 
maturity date for fall bills. After 
several letters had gone to him 
without response, and after thirty 
days had elapsed and we didn’t 
get the thousand, we wrote him 
and told him that we needed the 
money—we had obligations of our 
own to meet and we hadn’t heard 
anything from him, and upon re- 
ceipt of that letter we should like 
him to wire us what he was 
going to do about the thousand 
and what we should do. So we 
got a telegram collect, and this 
was the message: “Walk the 
floor; that is what I am doing.” 

That was not an unsympathetic 


instance * 
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message. He couldn’t have ex- 
pressed more in six pages of 
foolscap. We tried to meet that 


situation in the right and sym- 
pathetic way. I spoke of terms. 
Not all of our bills are paid on 
the date due, and we felt we 
should meet that situation — the 
terrible depressed condition of 
cotton in the fall of 1920—in a 
good way. Our company hap- 
pened to be in a position where 
they could do so. We carried 
some accounts beyond the time 
that we had ever carried them 
* before with one peculiar and in- 
teresting reaction. Man after man 
in our sales force came to us and 
said: “This seems to have been 
the right thing to do, and I am 
glad that you helped my cus- 
tomer out, but I have had some 
misgivings about it. We -have 
stuck so closely to our method 
of collection, and our customers 
understand so fully and _ so 
thoroughly that they must pay 
with a fair degree of promptness, 
that I am afraid that this act of 
kindness will break down a prec- 
edent of twenty to twenty-five 
years.” Now, that is not the aver- 
age attitude or the attitude of 
the average salesman. 

The permanency of any busi- 
ness must be expressed in real 
values. In June, 1920, about the 
time that the market in various 
industries began to break, begin- 
ning first with silk and followed 
very quickly by a depressed con- 
dition in all the other industries, 
we had on hand unfilled orders of 
some $25,000,000 without a single 
guarantee of prices—a fallacious 
proposition. Guarantee of prices 
tends to create fictitious values 
and hold up prices when the mar- 
ket for raw materials may have 
fallen to a very low base and 
might enable the manufacturer 
to produce his merchandise on a 
much lower basis. We were not 
leaning on merchandise. Without 
having agreed to make any change 
in price we felt that it was only 
right that we should ship to our 
customers our shoes at the low- 
est price at which we were able 
to make them plus a reasonable 
and small margin of profit. With 
that in mind we began to change 
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our prices on these unfilled order 
and ship them out at eight an 
one-half million dollars below thé 
stipulated prices at which the 
had been sold. That bears d 
rectly on the ability to have kep 
factories running during the pas 
eighteen months. From that ther 
was an ever-widening circle of 
good-will that developed. We 
made the impression on our cus. 
tomers—which we felt in ou 
hearts—that we were trying 
deliver to them the best stancard 
of values under any and all con 
ditions that the market would 
afford. 

So last year, a year in whicl 
the shoe industry of America was 
under serious depression, in num- 
bers of ‘pairs our business showed 
a 20 per cent increase above th: 
highest year that we had ever 
showed before. We made last 
year an average, a daily aver: 
of about 70,000 pairs of shoes. 1 
am speaking of the Western 
branches now. They began that 
production in the first part of th 
year with about 55,000 pairs of 
shoes per day. In speaking 
70,000 pairs I mean to multiply 
that by six days in the week 
420,000 pairs per week. In order 
to reach a total average of ap- 
proximately 70,000 pairs of shoe 
there had to be a graduated in- 
crease so that we wound it up— 
beginning the year with ~ en 
pairs a day—we had to wind | 
the year, which closed on Sse 
ber 30, the end of our fiscal year, 
with a daily output of ninety to 
ninety-five thousand. 

I had a wire from home yes 
terday—and this does not mean 
an average, but only a day’s pro- 
duction—saying that the output 
of the Western factories was 104 
000 pairs the day previous. That 
is exclusive of the Eastern bus 
ness. We are making now in all 
factories between one esate 
and twenty-five and one hundred 
and thirty thousand pairs per da) 
and in many of our factories w 
are sold up as far as four to fiv 
months ahead. 





Don Warren, recently with the Wolk 
Battery Co., Louisville, has been ma 
sales manager of the Shrader Batter 
Co., New Albany, Ind. 
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led or ler 
eight an 
below th 
wes hey 
ears dj. 
ave col §=TEN WELL KNOWN NAMES 
yas 
hat ther 
rhe of Thomas Nixon Carver, an Economist of 
d. We : : 
our us. international repute; 
Sle. Miss Mary A. Sweeney, President of the 
stanclard National Home Economics Association; 
all con- cs 
eel Alonzo Englebert Taylor, Administrator 
ni of the Hoover Foundation for Food 
Wiiicl " . 
ica ‘was Research, Leland Stanford University; 
» te Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, President of the 
we he General Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
ever o . . 
le last Ross Crane, Director of Extension Service, 
dag the Art Institute of Chicago; 
‘estern Oscar Herman Benson, Director of the 
Aa Junior Achievement League; 
“ S Dr. C. F. Langworthy, Home Economics 
Utiply Division, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture; 
week, . ‘ 
ber H. E. Barnard, The American Institute of 
Ana Baking; 
d in- Prof. C. E. A. Winslow, School of Medi- 
sie cine, Yale University; 
Ba, Joy Wheeler Dow, author of “The Renais- 
year, sance of Architecture in America,” and an 
y t authority on small home architecture. 
yes 
lean 
yro- As members of the Modern Priscilla Advisory Council 
i. for 1922 these nationally known authorities will help 
hat our editors make this “trade paper of the home” even 
1si- more valuable to over 600,000 Priscillas.* 
. 1 
red 
ay, SMODERN PRISCILLA 
a New York | BOSTON Chicago 
*PRISCILLA (fem. noun), 
k one who delights in her 
I home: good housekeeper. 
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ANNOUNCING 
J. R. LISSON 
IN 


CANADA 


It is with pleasure that we 
announce the election of 
Mr. J. R. Lisson as Vice- 
President and Managing 
Director of our Canadian 
afhliation, The United Ad- 
vertising Agency, Ltd., with 
offices in the Canadian- 
Pacific Building, Toronto. 


UNITED 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Executive Offices: 
1 WEST 34TH STREET NEW YORK 


New York Newark Paterson New Haven Bridgeport Dallas 


‘Resources over one million dollars 


Toronto 
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A 1922 List of Employees’ 

















Emporium, San Francisen: “Dome 
Echoes.” 

English & Mersick Co., New Haven, 
vonn.: “E, & M. Radiator.” 

E vaitable Trust Co. of New York, New 
York: leable Ire Envoy.” 

Erie a le Iron Co., Erie, Pa: 
“EMI Kilaxon.’ ; 

Erie Railroad, New York: “Erie Rail- 
road Magazine.” 


Erlanger Cotton Mills Co., Lexington, 
N. C,: “Erlanger Community.” 

Exchange National Bank & Exchange 
Trust Co., Tulsa, Okla.: “Exchange 


Spark.”’ 
ed (The), Chicago 
amous oh layers - 
York ep. 
Fave Walker Los Angeles: 
Federal Rubber Co., Cudahy, 
“Extra Service.” 
Federal Shipbuilding Co., 
N. J.: “Federal Shipbuilder.” 
Fidelity National Bank & Trust Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.: “Fidelity . = 
Fifth Avenue ' Coach Co., New Yo 
“Bus Lines.” 
Co., Wm., 


5, pons 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., San 
Francisco: “Fireman’s Fund Record.” 


“Buzzer.” 
sky Corp., 


“Clarion,” 
Wis.: 


New 


Kearney, 


Boston: 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 

O.: “Firestone Non-Skid 

First National Bank & The Dollar 

Savin & Trust Co., Youngstown, 

18) ollars and Sense.” 

rig National Bank, Portland, Ore.: 

First S Wistenet Bank, Bartlesville, Okla. : 

“Better Service.” 

First National Bank, Tulsa, Okla. : 

“After Three O'Clock. 

Bank, Minneapolis, 
Periscope. - 

Flatbush Company, Brooklyn, 

Fleisher, Inc. S. B. & B. W., Phila- 
delphia: “Watchman.” 

Flint Vehicle Factories Mutual Benefit 
Association, Flint, Mich.: “Vehicle 
Worker.” 

Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co., Chelsea, 

ass.: “Forbes News.” 

Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich.: 
“Ford News.” 

Fort Orange Paper Co., Castleton- -on- 
Hudson, Y.: “Fopaco News.” 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clinton- 

ville, Wis.: “‘Good Fellow.” 

Fourth National Bank, Wichita, Kan.: 
“Big Fourth.” 

Franklin Automobile Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y.: “Franklin News.” 


Fuller Brush Company, Hartford, 


Conn.: “Fuller Bristler” and ‘Fuller 
Life.” 
Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo.: 
“Pep.” 
General Chemical Co., New York: 
“General Chemical Bulletin.” 
Electtic Co., Schenectady, 


General 
N. Y.: “Schenectady Works News.” 
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Magazines 


Second Instalment of Printers’ INK’s Revised Compilation 


General Electric Co., Philadelphia: 
“Switchboard Department News. 


General Electric Company, Pittsfield 
bey Pittsfield, Mass.: “Current 

General Electric Co., Fort Wayne 
Works, Fort Wayne, Ind.: “Fort 
Wayne Works News.” 

General Electric Co., : Lynn, Mass.: 


G oeal — bye ¥ 
ener ireproohn o., oungstown, 
O.: “G. F. Lin ke 


Georgia Railway a Power Co., Atlanta, 
a.: “Snap Shots.” 
Gilbert & peter, Mfg. Co., Springfield, 


ass.: “V 

Gilbert Clock Co., William L., Winsted, 
Conn.: “Make Gilbert Better.” 

Gilchrist Company, Boston 


“Ace.” 


“Gill-O- 


Gill Co., J. K., Portland, Ore.: 
Gram.” 
Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston: 


“Gillette Blade.” 


Globe-Werni¢ke Co,, Cincinnati: “Globe- 
Wernicke News.” 

Godman Co., H. C., Columbus, O.: 
“Sphinx Tips.” 

Goldwyn Pictures Corp., New York: 
“A Family Affair. 

Gostyene Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 

“Wingfoot Clan.’ 

Goosard Company, H. W., Chicago: 
“Gossardian.” 
“7 & Co., W. R., New York: “Grace 
Grand Rapids Gas Light Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: “Service and "Safety.” 
Grant Co., W. T., New York: “Grant 
Game.” 

Great Western Sugar Co., Denver, 
Colo.: “Sugar Press.” 

Green Engineering Co., East Chicago, 
Ind.: “Link.’’ 

Greene Co., H. V., Boston: “Facts” 
and “Pickings.” 

Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, 
R. L.: “Grinnell Topics.” 

Groveton Paper | Company, Inc., Grove- 
ton, “Gropoico News.” 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, New 
ork: “Guaranty News.” 

H. & B. =o Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I.: & B. Bulletin.” 

Hamilton & _ W. C.. Miquon, Pa.: 
“Hamilton’s Dandy 


Hamilton Woolen _* Southbridge, 
ass.: “Hamiltonian.” 
Hemeneranill Pa; Co., Erie, Pa.: 
“Hammermill Bond.” 
Harris & Company, A., Dallas, Tex.: 
“Harrisonian.”’ 
Hegrie Emery Co., Des Moines, Ia.: 
Hastie, Forbes & Co., New York: 
ay Shoe Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, 
xcelsior.’ 
Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford, 


Conn.: “Illuminator.” 

Hayes Wheel Company, Jackson, Mich.: 
“Hayes Wheel.” 

Hays Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa.: 
“‘Haysco Spigot.” 
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WIGGINS 
boo Form CARDS 


MADE BY 
Master Engravers 


HEN good business cards cost so 

little and mean so much in 
making good impressions, why be 
satisfied with anything less than the 
highest quality? 

Wiggins Book Form Cards are 
made by master engravers. They 
are cards that bespeak refinement 
and good taste. They come in book 
form, in leather binders with an 
edge that detaches smoothly—always 
clean, always neat. 

Write today for specimen tab and 
further information. 


THE 
JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 1857 
1105 South Wabash Ave. 
705 Peoples Gas Bidg. 
Chicago, Il. 



































Southern 
Distribution 
for Your Product 


A sales organization with ex- 
ceptional jobber and dealer 
connections throughout the 
South offers its distributing 
facilities to manufacturers de- 
siting to enter this territory. 


The services we offer give 
you all the advantages of a 
New Orleans office without 
the prohibitive cost. 


Ask for details on your 
Business Letterhead 


IZOR KNAPP, Inc. 
1442 First National Bank Bidg. 
CHICAGO 





Irving-Pitt Manufacturing Co., 

Jelleff, Inc., Frank R., 
D. C. 

Jordan Marsh Co., Boston: 

Kahn Sons Co., 


Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh: 
Kaustine Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
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Heineman Co., Oscar, Chicago: “O 
Silkworm.’ 

Heinz Co., H. J., Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
News.’ 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Iie 
“Hercules Mixer.’ 

Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 
cago: “Two Bits.” 

Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., 
Orleans, La.: “Hibernia Rabbit.’ 

Hills Bros. Co., New York: “Oas 

Hilo Varnish Corporation, Brook 
N. Y.: “Hilo World.” 

Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltim 


d.: “Orio le.” 
Hollin shead Co., R. M., Cam 
N. f: **Whiz.’ 


Holmes Co., Ltd., D. H., New «> 
leans, La.: “Holmes Store News 

Home Bank of Canada, Toronto, O 
“Home Bank Monthly.” 

Home Insurance Co. of New Y: 
New York: “News from Home.” 

Honolulu _Iron Works, Honolh 
Hawaii: ‘“‘Honiron.’ 

 : Co., Joseph, Pittsburgh: “Hori 

ipe 

Houghton & Dutton Co., Bost 
“Beacon Light.” 

Hub, Baltimore, Md.: “Hub.” 

Hudson, Co., J. L., Detroit: “‘Huds 


nem ml Bay Company, Winnipeg, Mar 
“Beaver.” 
Hutzler Bros. Co., 
“Tips and Taps.” 
Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co., Clevelan 
“Hydraulic Press.’ 
Hygrade Lamp Co., Salem, Mass 
“Hygrade Triangle.” 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chicag« 
“Bell Telephone News.’ 
Illinois Central System, Chicago: “Til 
nois Central Magazine. ~ 
Imperial Oil, Ltd., Toronto, Ont 
“Imperial Oil Review.’ 
Indiana Truck Corp., 
“Indiana Booster.” 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co., New 
York: “Interborough Bulletin.’ 
International Harvester Co., Chicago 
“Tractor Interester,” ‘Deering Mair 
Wheel,” “Weber Spoke’n Tongue,’ 
“The Magnet,” “The Councilor,’ 
“Deering Twine Mill Review,” “Bale 
to Ball,” “Benham Fuel,’ “Auburn 
Tillage and Twine,’ “Rock Falls 
Works News,” “Fifty Fifty,” “Ham 
ilton Plowman and Bulletin,” ‘Pep,’ 
The Sower,” “Plant Doings” and 
“Under the Hood.” 


Baltimore, Md 


Marion, Ind 


Kansas 
City, Mo.: “Service.” 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O.: “Jef 


” 


frey Service. 


Jeffrey & McPherson Co., Minneapolis 


Minn.: “Devil. : ; 
Washington, 
C.: “Mirror.” 


“Fellow 
Worker.” 


Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland: “Cloth 
f 


craft.’ . 
, Washington, D. C.: 
Kahn Sun. 


Karpen & =. S., Chicago: “Karpen 


Komment.” 
ee ~ 


“‘Kaustine Animator.”” 





Keith Co., Geo. E., Campello (Brock- 
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Costs 
Quality 
Character 


YOU don’t like excessive 
typesetting charges. 

Your clients don’t like them. 
Neither do we. 

But we all like fine typesetting 
of advertisements. 


We watch Costs in our work 
as closely as we watch Quality 
and Character. 

You will like our service. 





P.J. Perrusi N.A. Kweit 


Advertising 
Agencies’ 

Service Co. 
Typographers 


209 West 38th St. 
New York 








DAY AND NIGHT 
SERVICE 


Phone Fitz Roy2719 
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There’s Health 
and Prosperity in 


MONROE! 








Monroe’s congenial, home-loving population of some 
12,000 residents, its ideal location and mild but health- 
ful climate, its indomitable spirit of progress and pros- 
perity brought about by intensive municipal and 
industrial development—are all undeniable heritages 
of each newcomer to Monroe—Industry or Individual. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MONROE, LOUISIANA 












“‘EARTH’S GREATEST GAS FIELD” 
Domestic Gas Less Than 30c a Thousand! 
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Capital 
Advertising— 


From a series of 
advertisements 
that are introduc- 
ing Rich’s Wine 
Jelly, a product of 
E. C. Rich, Inc., 
New York. 


An old Food House and a 
young Advertising Agency join 
forces with the effective results 
described in Printers’ Ink of 


January 19, page 33. 


The Capital Advertising Co. 
of New York, 


Inc. 


110 WEST FORTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON, D. C., The Munsey Building 


STEWART BARR 
President 


WILLIAM L. BANNING 

V. P. and Treas. 
CARLETON C. PROVOST 
8rd V. P. and Sec’y 


CHARLES J. CUTAJAR 


2nd V. P. and Gen’] Mor. 
















Lawren 
Mass. 
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“Co-operation,” 
King’s Palace, Washington, D. C.: 
“King’s Palace Herald.” 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis.: “Kohler of 
Kohler News.” 

Kr ehler Mfg. Co., 
“Kroehler Factory News 

Lad id & Tilton Bank, Portland, Ore.: 
“Fifty-Niner.” 

Leno 5 & Bro., Washington, D. C.: 


Naperville, Ill.: 


Larkin Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
“Ourselves,” 

Lawrence Leather Co., A. C., Peabody, 
Mass.: “A. C. L.” 

Leeds ‘& Northrup Co., Philadelphia: 
“Recorder,” 

Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass.: 
“Lever Standard.” 

L berty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston: 
‘Bellman.” 

L nary Bureau, Cambridge, Mass.: 
“L. File.” : 

Lilly - ‘Co., Eli, Indianapolis: “Lilly 


Balance.” 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co., 


Fort Wayne, Ind.: “Life with the 
Lincoln.” 
Lindemann & Hoverson Co, A. J., 
Milwaukee, Wis.: “Lindemann 
Sparks.” 


Lloyd Manufacturing Co., Menominee, 


Mich.: “Lloyd Shop News.” 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston: 
“Builders,” 

Logan Drinking Cup Co., Worcester, 
Mass.: “Hand-Clasp.” ; 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, 


Mo.: “Log of Long-Bell.” 

Long Island Railroad, New York: “In- 

formation Bulletin.” 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 

Mo.: “Sunshine News. 

Lowman & Hanford Co., Seattle, Wash.: 

“Teamwork,” 

Luckey-Platt & Co. > 
N. Y¥.: “Mile Post.’ : 

David, Philadelphia: 


Kansas City, 


Poughkeepsie, 


Lu on’s Sons, Co., 

“Luptonite.” 

Lage Gas & Electric Co., Lynn, Mass, : 

t Your Service News.” 

MeCethes Silk Hosiery Co., Northamp- 

ton, Mass.: “McCallum.” 

McCreery Company, James, New York: 

cCreerian 

McIntosh & Seymour Corp., Auburn, 
N. Y.: “Auburn Diesel News.” 

McPhee & McGinnity Co., Denver, 
Colo.: “Zip = Bulletin.” 

Maas Brothers, Tampa, Fla.: ‘‘Mascot.” 

MacWilliams, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: “Mac 

Musings.” 

Mac 4 Co., Inc., R. H., New York: 

parks.’ 

= a s Sons Co. » Thomas, Trenton, 
J.: “Anchor. 

Magli Petroleum Co., Dallas, Tex.: 
agnolia Oil News.” 


Malley Co., Edward, New Haven, 
Conn.: “Co-operator.”’ 

Manheim Fi Mazor, Oakland, Cal.: 
“Searchlig’ 


Marathon _ Mie, Rothschild, Wis.: 
“Marathon Runner, 
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toa). Mass. : “Walk-Over Factory 
rints. 
: y 
Kent Owens Machine Co., Toledo, O.: y ou who call always 
Kim berly-Clark CO Neenah, Wis.: bring something of 


value — be it con- 
structive help or 
but a friendly word 





136 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 
New Phone Rector 7880-1-2 


Caste Appress “Flailad” 














The “Collegiate’s” 
Activities 


Collegiate Special Advertising 
Agency, Inc.—plans and places ad- 
vertising in all student papers. 
Nine years’ specialized knowledge 
of student buying power. 

We represent nationally the 
COLLEGIATE WORLD, a maga- 
zine chronicling all collegiate life. 
30,000 circulation. Sold on 5,000 
newsstands. 

The COLLEGIATE PUBLISHER, 
our own trade paper devoted to the 
interests of student publishers. 
Reaches managers and editors, 
heavy spenders for their student 
papers. 










Ask us for the COLLE- 
GIATE SALESMAN, 
describing ali these activi- 
ties and listing ali 
student papers 


Established 1913 


—¥ 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL ‘ 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 Sth Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicage 
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Texas 
Prosperity — 


The volume of business 
in Texas for 1921 was 
about the same as that en- 
joyed in 1920. 


A large Automobile and 
Accessory business marked 
the latter half of the year. 


Texas oil industry re- 
vived, production increased, 
new fields were developed 
successfully. 


Building gained substan- 
tially. 


Houston, Texas, is one of 
the most important cities of 
the state. 


Advertising in Texas is 
most profitable when confined 
to city populations. 


THE HOUSTON PRESS 
carried more local display 
advertising in 1921 than any 
other local week-day paper 
and exceeded all papers of 
the state in daily circulation 
gains. 


The Houston Press is an ap- 
plicant for membership in the 
A.B.C. 


For comprehensive analysis 
of Houston field, address— 


SCRIPPS-McRAE 
Newspapers 


Cleveland 
Union National Bank 
Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
52 Vanderbilt First National 
Ave. Bank Bldg. 
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Marshall Field Made 2.39 
Cents on Dollar 


In 1920 the total net sales of Mar 
shall Field & Co., Chicago, were 
$183,600,000. Net profits for the year 
after payment of Federal taxes 
amounted to 2.39 cents on each dollar's 
worth of sales. These figures were 
contained in a statement prepared by 
John G. Shedd, president of the con 
pany, and presented to the House of 
Representatives last week. The state 
ment was in reply to a_ speech by 
Chairman Fordney, of the Ways an 

eans Committee, in which he charge: 
that importers are waging an un! Ir 
fight on the American valuation pl 
incorporated in the new tariff bill. 

Commenting further on their profits 
Marshall Field & Co. said that 
return on the capital engaged in bus 
ness for the Year 1920 equaled only 
6.3 per cent, “or an amount not much 
in excess of a return on an investment 
in United States Government bonds.” 
These figures were the result of the 
company’s entire manufacturing, who 
Sale and retail business. 

“The average net profits for the 
years 1915 to. 1920 inclusive on eacl 
dollar’s worth of sales made by our 
retail store after Federal taxes had bee: 
deducted,” the statement said, “was 
4.9 cents.” 


F. B. Barnett Will Leave 
Building Publication 


Frank B. Barnett, president and pa: 
owner of Buildings and Building Ma» 
agement, has disposed of his interest 
and will sever his connection with tha 
organization on February 1. Prior t 
his connection with Buildings and Build 
ing Management Mr. Barnett was wit! 
the Class pena Company for fourtee: 
years. He has not announced his plans 
for the future. 


Death of George B. Selden, 
Auto Pioneer 


George Baldwin Selden, inventor of 
the first gasoline-propelled vehicle and 
a pioneer in the present automotive 
industry, died at his home in Rochester, 
N. Y., on January 17, aged 77 years 
He was president of the Selden Motor 
Company, of Rochester. 


Childs Ca. Gre Gross Profits 
$1,997,000 


The gross profits of the Childs Com 
pany in the fiscal year ended Novem 
ber 30, 1921, were $1,997,000. The 
company charged off $457,000 depre 
ciation, and paid $627,000 in dividends. 
leaving a surplus for the year of 
$914,000. 


Oregon Agency Adds to Staff 


Merle W. Manly, formerly with the 
Winnipeg Tribune, is now in the copy 
department of the Botsford-Constantine 
Company, Portland, Ore. 
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Leoepot 


PRINTERS INK TABLES OF DEC. 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING PUT 


The Independent 


and THE WEEKLY REVIEW 


RD 


among the recognized weeklies of the cmantry. 
5th place in PRNTERS INK “classification, but that indudes 
Town & County - fortnightly and American Weekly 2 newspaper surplement] 


Recognized Leader 


among the “intellectual” weeklies of America 
(ever since the merger with The Weekly Review) 
in quality and quantity of circulation, volume of 
advertising, prestige and genuine influence among 
thinking men and women. 


The great heart of the country is conserva- 
tively liberal, and likes the kind of publication 
that The Independent is giving them. 


Advertisers are flocking to The Independent 
as the most favorable and economical medium 
for reaching the thinking people of the country. 

And the swiftest, too—for copies are out four 
days after final O.K. 


$1 a line, $400 a page. Back cover (colors) 
open dates on request. 140 Nassau St., New 
York. 44 Bromfield St., Boston. Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, 
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Se ni oth cement 
NORMAN A. FYFFE Gp. 


MERCHANDISING ~ ADVERTISING 
Jormerly OConnor Fyffe 
will open new Quarters 


Febru ary First 1922 


at 
50 Madison SYyvenue 
ventas” 2 26th Street 


ew ‘York 


he ew compan will 

retain practically the 

entire staff and all the 

chents of the former 
zeae. 


She much larger 
quarters and increased 
Sacitties will enable 
our organization to 
entertain additional 
accounts. 
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Waste of Human Force in 
Industry 


Study of Preventive Measures Has Been Amply Rewarded 


By Charles E. Carpenter 


President, E. F, Houghton and Company, Philadelphia 


ESS than 25 per cent of the 
force or power in the. coal 
shoveled into the firebox actually 
produces. The other 75 per cent 
lus is lost by imperfect combus- 
ion, condensation, back pressure, 
ind friction. 

In the early days of the utiliza- 
tion of steam-power, but little 
notice ‘was paid to this waste, but 
as the enormity of the loss be- 
came appreciated, engineers con- 
centrated their efforts upon its 
elimination; in fact, today, the 
problem is considered so impor- 
tant that the engineering profes- 
sion is subdivided into groups of 
skilled specialists, each applying 
itself to one particular feature. 
Thus we have combustion engi- 
neers, transmission engineers, and 
lubricating engineers. 

So much for the saving of the 
waste of the coal force which is 
shoveled under the boilers, but 
what about saving of: the waste 
of the human force? 

Every human being, from the 
president down, contains just so 
much force, the same as a shovel 
of coal contains so much force. 
How many concerns apply the 
same scientific study of utilizing 
human force as is applied to the 
saving of fuel force? 

We are, of course, fully aware 
that all modernly constructed and 
conducted manufacturing estab- 
lishments are so arranged that a 
continuous movement of material 
occurs from the time the raw ma- 
terial enters the establishment un- 
til the finished product leaves, so 
as to necessitate the minimum of 
handling; that in many operations 
the actual labor of each operative 
is limited by the machine which 
is operated or by the number of 
machines each operative must su- 





Reprinted by permission of the Ronald 
Press from Administration. 


pervise, or by gang operation; but 
that is merely the utilization of 
the mechanical force of the human 
units. 

The force of fuel is represented 
in its several latent gases which 
are wasted in direct proportion to 
insufficiency of the combustion, 
friction, etc. 

Likewise human force is repre- 
sented by several sorts of traits 
of character, natural and culti- 
vated, which are largely wasted 
because there is little applied effort 
to utilize most of them. 

Some of these traits are given 
here: Loyalty, executive ability, 
will-power, knowledge, experi- 
ence. perseverance, power of 
concentration, courage, co-opera- 
tiveness, artistic ability, mechani- 
cal ability, mathematical ability, 
literary ability, economy. 

I am very much mistaken if the 
average executive who reads this 
article does not contract his mus- 
cles, throw back his head in con- 
tempt, and say: “When I hire a 
man, I want the man who can do 
the one thing best for which he 
is hired and I care little about his 
other traits, and this efficiency 
engineer stuff is all bunk.” 

Good! and I agree with him so 
far as he goes, but he does not 
go far enough and, furthermore, 
I am not an efficiency engineer, 
but an employer, who started with 
worse than nothing—a _ business 
which was going rapidly backward 
—and have faced and met, at 100 
cents on the dollar, over 20,000 
payrolls of no mean denomina- 
tions and succeeded. 

For that reason I am not going 
to attempt, nor am I able, to enter 
into a long academic dissertation 
on the relativity of things in order 
to prove my contention, but pro- 
pose to put my arguments in that 
common-sense, everyday language 
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PRINTING 
EXECUTIVE 


Wants to connect with print- 
ing or printing specialty 
concern, as general manager 
or confidential understudy 
to the head of the business. 
Has had 15 years’ training 
with 3 leading catalog 
houses, and can show suc- 
cessful record in all branches 
of printing office manage- 
ment. 

Serious, sane worker— 
knows how to get results 
and gets them. 33 years old, 
married. 

Address “H. M.,” Box 92, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 














WANTED: 
A Copy Man 
with a Future 


Somewhere there is a young man em- 


ployed by an advertising agency who 
writes forceful, far-visioned, sales- 
getting copy. He is not a producer 


of skimmed-milk ideas, nor is he a 
surface glider when it comes to plan- 
ning a campaign or putting his ideas 
on paper. 


We need that man. 


He will feel at home with us because 
we are his kind of folks. We will 
give him an unusual opportunity to 
work into a responsible position with 
a fast-growing St. Louis young man’s 
advertising agency. He will work on 
worth-while accounts for well-known 
manufacturers. 


If you have reason to believe that you 
are this man, if you are willing to 
take a salary commensurate with your 
experience and ability, then write us 
a frank, friendly letter and sell your 


pe ge ogy ambition, education and 
ability to us. 
Address “C. A.,”” Box 91, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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which I demand shall be used when 
my associates present their argu 
ments to me. 

Israel Jackson was a black mai 
experienced at firing. He coul 
shovel the coal under the boile 
quicker (minimizing the time o 
having the door open) and spread 
the coal more evenly than an 
man who had ever fired in th 
same engine-room. But the chie 
engineer had impressed upon Iz 
that Iz should know his place and 
that place was to shovel coal. S: 
Iz shoveled coal and kept his 
mouth shut. Iz claimed he could 
keep the steam up with any coal 
if they would let him shovel 
enough and clean the fire enough 

At the end of the year the coal 
bill had increased 25 per cent. Th« 
board ©f directors ordered an in- 
vestigation. Naturally, Iz was 
investigated. He then disclosed 
for the first time that he had been 
shoveling more slate than coal. 
He admitted that he knew it from 
the time the first inferior car ot 
coal was delivered, but he did not 
think it was his place to report 
it. The knowledge, experience 
and co-operativeness (all forces) 
of Iz had not been utilized. Cost 
to his employers, $2,000. 

Abe Cole was another negro. 
He worked in a chemical plant in 
a room which was filled with tanks 
painted black, for which reason it 
was almost impossible to light the 
room, so that the work could be 
done satisfactorily; the blackness 
of the tanks seemed to kill both 
the artificial and natural light. 
Abe’s employers appreciated the 
value of utilizing all the available 
human force in each employee, by 
not only having a suggestion box, 
but by keeping everlastingly at the 
encouragement of the sending in 
of suggestions. But Abe could 
neither read nor write, so he did 
not bother with the suggestion 
box. One day when the presi- 
dent was walking through the 
plant with a guest, Abe felt free 
enough to volunteer the informa- 
tion that where he worked before, 
the tanks instead of being painted 
black were painted with aluminum 
and he thought that would remedy 
the difficulty of the light. The 
tanks were painted aluminum, the 
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“The Radio Field 


Second VicePresident 


Mr. Kirby, who joins Lincoln Febru- 
ary first, is a remarkable augmenta- 
tion of this well-rounded organization. 
Besides his rare experience, he brings 
with him 


his staff : 

Ralph H. Butler 
Thos. J. Me Elroy Jr: 
Herman A Goldschmidt 


Mr. Kirby and his assistants are spe- 
cialists in the radio field. During his 
late connection with the Metropolitan 
Advertising Company, he and _ his 
assistants explored thoroughly the then 
uncharted wastes of the promising 
radio field. 

He has developed this, on an adver- 
tising basis, to an unprecedented ex- 
tent. His knowledge of the field is 
deep-rooted and based on first-hand 
information gained through experience. 
This announcement is of extraordi- 
nary interest to every radio manufac- 
turer and dealer. 


LINCO L 
Agvertising ” 


ervice, Inc’ 








267 Fifth Aver‘ue 
New York 
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room was run with one man less, 
used 30 per cent less artificial 
light, and the production was in- 
creased. Abe was rewarded with 
$25 and a day off with pay and 
the company saved $1,600 per 
year. 

The H. Company has operated 
the same plant, with many added 
improvements from time to time, 
for a period of forty years with- 
out a fire, and specializes upon 
instructing its employees as to 
how to prevent fire and that a 
fire means not only loss to every 
individual employee as well as to 
the company, but also lower 
wages, as the workingmen must 
pay for all fire waste as they pay 
for other waste. 

The V. Company, a competitor 
of the H. Company, which pays 
no attention to fire prevention 
education, has had numerous fires 
and four major fires in ten years. 

The H. Company utilizes the 
force of knowledge in its organi- 
zation as applied to fire preven- 
tion. The V. Company does not. 
The loss to the V. Company and 
insurance companies was more 
than one-quarter of a million 
dollars. 

In a certain trade a general 
strike was called. Just one em- 
ployer in that trade had been 
circulating educational propaganda 
among its working force, a pro- 
fessional writer of such material 
having been employed to supply 
something for inclosure with each 
pay envelope. This concern’s men 
went out with all the others, but 
because they were too intelligent 
to be misled by the agitators, re- 
turned to work in three days, ad- 
mitting they were wrong and 
saving the firm $5,000; the other 
works were from two to three 
weeks getting back their men. 

In a large plant a certain room, 
that was thick with dust, usually 
at a temperature of 90 degrees 
Fahrenheit, or over, and dark and 
dingy, and operat.d in that con- 
dition for years, was properly 
ventilated, the dust prevented and 
the light improved, which reduced 
the turnover from 45 per cent per 
annum to 14 per cent and increased 
the production of the toom. After 
allowing for the proper interest 
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An opportunity 
for a real 
research man 


Donovan-Armstrong, the 
national advertising agency 
which has served its clients— 
all of them leaders in their 
lines—an average of more 
than eight years, wants a 
research and merchandising 
man. 


This man must be an inves- 
tigator with initiative, who 
can obtain basic facts from 
jobbers, retailers and con- 
sumers, and present his find- 
ings forcefully in writing, 
and also in person, to our 
clients. He must have a 
keen analytical merchandis- 
ing sense and must know 
channels of distribution. 
sales methods, etc. Broad 
experience in merchandising 
and research work will be 
an advantage. 


Donovan-Armstrong mer - 
chandising work is_ con- 
ducted to increase clients’ 
sales—not to sell them more 
advertising. A growing, 
sincere agency man, who 
likes his facts uncolored, 
will find this “a good place 
to work.” 


Make applications by letter 
only, writing fully as to ex- 
perience. 


DONOVAN-ARMSTRONG 
1211 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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$25,000. 
A Year 
Sales 
Manager 


A “Go Getter’’ 


Sales Manager for 


one of America’s. 


largest and best 
known manufactur- 
ers will be at 
liberty early this 
year. A super- 
salesman capable 
of producing a live- 
wire organization 
or of improving an 
existing one. Can 
show unbroken 
record of unusual 
success. Compen- 
sation commen- 
surate with results. 


Address in conh- 


dence “‘T. R.,”’ 
Box 96, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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in capital, insurance, and depre- 
ciation caused by the equipment 
the saving effected was $1,900 per 
annum. 

But just as the concern that 
buys intelligently, meaning one 
that pays its bills promptly and 
makes no unjust claims or com- 
plaints, will obtain the choice of 
quality coal, so there is a collateral 
advantage of utilizing the maxi- 
mum human force in any organi- 
zation, because it attracts to the 
organizations the greatest quantity 
of the best quality of human 
force. 

“We have the greatest trouble 
in obtaining the proper sort of 
help, particularly minor execu- 
tives,” is a wail not at all uncom- 
mon, but if traced to its source 
will be found to be so because 
“We,” has the reputation of being 
an undesirable employer. 

If men are to be treated like 
mere machines then you are going 
to obtain mere machine value out 
of them, and if they are to be 
treated like animals you are going 
to obtain mere animal value out 
of them, and no one knows which 
is the least economic value. 

But the greatest proportionate 
waste of human force is in the 
office rather than in the shop; 
among the executives and clerical 
force, rather than among the 
working force. 

We have been in the offices of 
large and presumably successful 
businesses, where the waste of 
human force has been so self- 
evidently large, that we strongly 
desired to cry out in protest. 

Suppose we take two men 
whom we know, each president 
of a corporation doing a some- 
what similar business: 

Mr. B. arrives at his office at 
8:30 a. M., and is informed that 
his manager in another city has 
been trying to get him on the 
long distance phone. He puts the 
call on, talks to the manager, con- 
cludes it necessary to visit the 
other city, looks up the time-table 
in the railroad guide, and phones 
to the railroad station for trans- 
portation reservations. He then 
looks over his mail and refers to 
the respective executives such 
letters as should have that partic- 
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Announcement 


fh FECTIVE February Ist, 1922, The 
~ Detroit News will be associated with 
the Washington Star, Indianapolis News, the 
Montreal Star and the Baltimore News and . 
American in their Chicago advertising repre- ' 
sentation. In thus bringing together such a 
distinctive list of evening and Sunday news- 
papers, all being leaders of unquestionable 
standing and character in their respective 
communities, the interests of both publisher 
and advertiser are being best conserved. 


Arrangements have been made for more com- 
modious offices in the Tower Building, where 
Mr. J. E. Lutz, who will thus assume much 
greater responsibility than heretofore, will 
expand the organization sufficiently to insure 
an absolutely prompt and dependable service. 
This change in no way affects our New York 
representation, which will remain in the hands 


of Mr. I. A. Klein. 


The Detroit News 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN H. S. Scott 


January 19, 1922 General Manager ’ 
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Have Your Printing 
for Canada 


Printed in Canada 


By having your Printing manufactured in 
Canada you save considerable Customs 
charges, you also gain the advertising feature 
of showing that your Printing has been ex- 
ecuted in Canada. 


We do Printing in all its branches, being 
equipped with all the latest Printing and 


Binding Machinery, including Rotary Presses 
for large Edition Work. 


Our service lifts the whole load from your 
shoulders by us wrapping and shipping 
Printed Matter to all parts of Canada, as 
well as stamp, seal, and mail individual 
mailing pieces in any quantity. 


Our Complete Service 
Is at Your Disposal 


MURRAY PRINTING CO. 


LIMITED 
Established Over 30 Years 


192-194 Spadina Ave., TORONTO, CANADA 
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ular executive’s personal attention, 
calls his stenographer and dictates 
such mail as is essential for him 
to personally dictate. In _ the 
meantime he is interrupted re- 
peatedly by interviews and tele- 
phone calls from his executives 
and others, during which time his 
stenographer usually sits idly by 
his side. Leaving his desk piled 
with papers, he finishes his day 
and hustles off to catch his eve- 
ning train, with a feeling of un- 
finishedness, conscious that he 
hasn’t accomplished much _§al- 
though he is a very busy man. 

Mr. C. the other president ar- 
rives at the office about 9:15 
4. M. Having made it a practice 
to finish up everything the. day 
before and leave a clean desk, he 
does not arrive with that un- 
finished consciousness and feels 
that 9:15 a. m. is early enough as 
it gives plenty of time before his 
arrival for opening and sorting 
his mail. He has a _ secretary 
whose duty it is to do everything 
the president ought to do, so far 
as possible. The first action is to 
summon his secretary who _ in- 
forms him of the long-distance 
conversation with the out-of-town 
agent; that it will be necessary 
for Mr. C. to go personally to see 
the agent; that the train leaves 
at 8:30 p. m. and reservations have 
been made. If this programme is 
not to be carried out, the out-of- 
town agent will be telephoned, 
otherwise Mr. C. has nothing to 
do but get on the train and go, 
all the papers pertaining to the 
business in question being in his 
brief case in an envelope duly 
identified by label. His mail is 
quite limited, as later in the day 
his letters are submitted to him 
together with the replies dictated 
by his secretary. Mr. C. has his 
dictating machine at his side, into 
which he calls his orders and 
memorandums in a fraction of the 
time he could write them and 
into the same machine he quickly 
dictates the replies to such letters 
as he desires to answer person- 
ally; he also dictates into his 
machine all personal memoran- 
dums, from directions to his 
yacht captain, to requests for 
theatre tickets. 
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Winston-Salem Sentinel 


First in North Carolina 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
of Chicago, which is the acid test 
as to digest of newspaper and 
magazine circulations, has just re- 
leased to all North Carolina dailies 
copies of the annual audit for the 
year ending June 30th which shows 
that the Winston-Salem, N. C., 
Sentinel continues to lead all North 
Carolina dailies in HOME circula- 
tion by a good margin. In com- 
menting on the Sentinel’s increase 
in circulation, the Audit Bureau of 
states : 
“We are making the semi-annual 
revision of publisher members’ 
dues, based on the circulation 
statements and we note that in 
your case the distribution has in- 
creased, thereby placing you in 
the next class of service.” The 
Sentinel feels justly proud in re- 
ceiving this statement and com- 
ment from the Audit Bureau and 
especially at this time, just after 
a period which all newspapers have 
passed thru during the past several 
months when conditions were such 
that no newspaper was expected 
to show a gain in its circulation, 
but in holding its own as to cir- 
culations would have been con- 
sidered as making a fine showing. 


Published in North Carolina’s 
Largest City 


Winston-Salem(N.C.) Sentinel 
FROST-LANDIS & KOHN 





New York Chicago Atlanta 
In LOS ANGELES the 
EVENIN JERALD 


Leads ALL other daily papers, 
morning or evening, in volame of 
national advertising. (In Novem- 
ber carried 189,756 lines.) 


Cireulation over 140,000 daily. 
Covers entire field completely. 
Advertisers use it exclusively. 





Representatives : 
New York: Chicago: 
H. W. Moloney G. Logan Payne Co. 
604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bidg. 
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Splendid Weekly 
Trade Paper 


For forty years this jour- 
nal has been known and re- 
spected; and paid dividends. It 
showed its greatest gain in 1921 
and now indicates excellent in- 
crease for 1922. Owner has 
taken out $1,000 per month for 
past year, and has shown good 
increase in surplus. 
ing over $60,000; circulation 
revenue about $12,000. Owner’s 
desire to retire temporarily, rea- 
son for selling. Price $60,000 
for whole property or two- 
thirds pro rata. Refer to 
“S. W.,” Box 93, Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED— 


A Salesman with Merchandising 
and Advertising Experience 


—who understands fine-color 
process engravings and printing 
—in the production of direct-by- 
mail and display advertising for 
Color inserts and covers on 
catalogs and periodicals 
Color booklets and circulars 
Street car cards and hangers 
Package enclosures 
Cut-outs and window displays 
to sell our superior service he 
must understand the uses of the 
above 
—and should have a wide and 
cordial acquaintance among Ad- 
vertising Managers who buy them. 
fair salary to start to be in- 
creased by division of profits as 
soon as they materialize 
if you can qualify for this at- 
tractive position apply by letter 
only, with age, business history, 
references and other information 


AMERICAN COLORTYPE COMPANY 
Art and Commercial Color Printing 
1151 Roscoe Street, Chicago, tilinois 
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During all this time, which js 
seldom an hour, there are no in- 
terruptions. “The president is 
busy with his mail,” is understood 
to be the only order of business in 
the president’s office. When the 
mail is finished, Mr. C. consults 
his diary and finds that he is to 
see Mr. Smith at 11:00 a. M.; that, 
while he was busy with his mail 
his wife had phoned and talked 
with his secretary and wanted to 
talk with him as soon as he was 
not busy; that the executive com- 
mittee meets at 11:30 a. m.; that 
he is to take lunch at 1:00 Pp. m. 
at the club with the president of 
a competing concern, and the rest 
of his afternoon is clear. At 2:00 
p. M. he starts through the main 
plant, spends the afternoon talk- 
ing to the foremen making them 
feel like real men and keeping in 
touch with his business. He leaves 
the plant at 5:30 p. m., dines with 
his family, catches his train in a 
thoroughly relaxed condition, and 
sleeps like a top. 

A man like Mr. C. will do four 
times the work that Mr. B. does 
will do it better, will have less 
disagreements, and _ will live 
twenty years longer. 

Mr. B. is loud in his complaints 
that he can never obtain efficient 
help; Mr. C. is always boasting 
about the efficiency of his help. 

Mr. C.’s secretary sees all callers 
and takes all telephone messages, 
finds that over 75 per cent of 
those who ask for the president 
do not want to see the president 
but some other individual; thus 
their business is attended to with 
dispatch and rarely is anyone 
found cooling his feet in the outer 
office waiting for Mr. C., or is 
Mr. C.’s wire frequently reported 
“busy.” 

Mr. B. tries to see everyone and 
answer every call and succeeds in 
keeping a long string of people 
waiting to see him and his wire is 
mostly “busy.” He wastes too 
much time upon unimportant 
callers and therefore has insuffic- 
ient time to devote to’ important 
callers. He attempts to satisfy 
everybody and satisfies no one. 

The influence of the smoothness 
of the operation of Mr. C.’s office 
is reflected throughout the entire 
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Announcement 





MR. FRANK J. ROETZEL 


Eastern Representative for 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
for a number of years, has 
joined our organization in the 
capacity of Sales Manager 


and 


MR. HARRY M. DILL 


for five years Manager of the 
Advertisers’ Service Départ- 
ment for the same company is 
now Manager of the Advertis- 
ers Bureau in our Organization. 


THE CUNEO-HENNEBERRY CO. 


Printers—Binders 


Twenty-Second—Canal—Grove Streets 
CHICAGO 


EASTERN OFFICE: 119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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Are Y ou Getting Y our Share 
of Businessin New England? 


Conditions in New England are ona steady upward turn, 
Reports such as the following were clipped from the Daily News 


Record: 


“Worcester Mills Are Now Working at Near Capacity—Little 


unemployment reported, with majority of workers on full time.” 


“David Hale Fanning, president of the Royal Worcester Corset 


Company, says: 


“See Rhode Island Business Better During New 


“We expect to have the greatest year in our entire 
history and are making our plans to this end. 


’ 3%) 


Year— 


Col. Joseph Samuels of the Outlet, who operates one of the largest 


department stores in the State, 
most satisfactory business for 1921. 


says: ‘We have just closed 


Regarding the outlook fo: 


business in 1922, we look forward to a decidedly better year.’ ” 





“Wm. Filene’s Sons Company report larger surplus.” 


“Lawrence, Mass., 
industries alone.” 


payroll is 


$35,000,000 in 


major textile 


To get your share of this prosperous market put your message 
in the fifteen home daily newspapers—they cover it thoroughly. 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. frepcram 
Daily Circulation 46,730 A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 43,955 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 31,681 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening) 
Daily Cir. over 10,640 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 24,300; Member A.B.C. 
Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10,434 A. B. C. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 
JINION 
MANCHESTER, N. H. faapun”™” 
Daily Circulation 25,375 A. B. C. 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 


Net Paid Circulation now 10,000 
Population 41,013, with suburbs 150,000 


7 
LOWELL, MASS, COURIER-CrTIZEN 
Daily Circulation 19,889 P. 
Population 112,759, with i. 150,00( 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Cir. 15,504 A. B. C.—2c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. {3jX242°. 


Daily Circulation 28,555 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,000 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 18,811 P. O, 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 53,821 A. B. C. 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 250,000 
WORCESTER, MASS. pmecean 
Daily Circulation 75,158 

Population 190,000, with suburbs 350,000 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 

Net Paid Circulation 23.824 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 

EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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plant, while Mr. B. is rattled half 
the time and a A those who 
come in contact with him in the 
same condition. 

Mr. C, utilizes his human force 
to the maximum without carrying 
an overload with the accompany- 
ing hazard. Mr. B. wastes his 
human force, is constantly operat- 
ing under an overload, and the 
question of collapse is only a mat- 
ter of time and everyone around 
him realizes it. This accounts for 
many resignations from those who 
want to get from under before the 
collapse comes and also for the 
dificulty in engaging efficient 
executives. 

What is true of the president’s 
ofice is true of every other de- 
partment more or less. So the 
sooner we have a more thorough 
study of ways and means to re- 
duce the waste of human force in 
American industry, the sooner 
will we be able to compete with 
the rest of the industrial world, 
for from now on the sequel of 
uccess is going to be Economy 
ind this means economy in every 
unit, particularly the human unit. 





Salt Lake City Agency Plans 
New Campaigns 

Stevens & Wallis, Incorporated, Salt 
Lake City, advertising agency, will 
conduct a national campaign for the 
United States Syrup Company, Salt 
Lake City. This company was organ- 
ized recently to manufacture a _ by- 
product of sugar beets. The Stevens & 
Wallis agency will also handle an inter- 
mountain campaign for the Zion’s 
Savings Bink & Trust Company, Salt 
Lake City, and an Idaho campaign for 
the Sharman Automobile Company, 
distributors of Cadillac and Oakland 
automobiles. 





Leaves Cleveland-Akron 
Bag Company 


NX. C. Ferguson has resigned as ad 
vertising manager of The Cleveland- 
Akron Bag Company, 
will join the sales staff of the Newspaper 


Enterprise Association of Cleveland. 


Atlanta Automobile Dealers 
Honor Louis D. Hicks 


Louis D. Hicks, vice-president and 
advertising manager of the Southern 
Ruralist was elected second  vice- 
president of the Atlanta, Ga., Auto- 
mobile Association at its annual 
meeting 





Cleveland. He 
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Portland’s 
Port Facilities! 


Portland Harbor, open the year round, 
is one of the finest natural harbors on 
the seacoast of the United States. 


Extensive foreign and coastwise trade 
with European and West Indian ports. 


Winter port for English-Canadian 
steamship lines. 


Portland is Maine’s great wholesale 
and distributing center. 


More than One Hundred Jobbers and 
Wholesalers located here. 


EXPRESS 


Maine’s Largest Circulation 


Our SUNDAY Edition—TELEGRAM. 
Largest Maine Sunday by many thousands 


PORTLAND EXPRESS 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 








ANNOUNCING 


Alcorn-Seymour 
Company 


Representing 
in the National Field 


The Paducah Evening Sun 


Paducah, Ky. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Marbridge Building 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Marquette Building 


Paducah’s Only A. B. C. Paper 


AGENCIES KINDLY NOTE 


Sadieede Bote ee 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by by George P. Rowell 


Ink_ PuBLISHING 
Publishers. 
Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenus, New Yorx 
City. President and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. 
Vice-President, R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, 

Davip Marcus. 


Chicago Office : Posples Gas Building, 122 S. 
Michigan Bivd., DouGias Taytor, N anager. 


Printers’ ComMPany 


Atlanta Office: 1°04 Candler Building, 
Geo. M. Koun, Manager. 
St. Louis Office: Post Dispatch Building 
A. D. McKinney, Manager. 
San_ Francisco Office: Examiner Building, 


W.R. BaranGer, Manager. 


(nedion Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 
H. M. Tanpy, Manager. 
Londen Office: 233 High Holborn, 


. S. CRawForp, Manager. 


ao Office: 3ibis Faubourg Montmartre, 
Jean H. FULGERAS, _ Manager. 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year. $1.50 
for six months. ‘Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 
Advertising rates: Page, $100; half page, $50; 
quarter page, $25; one inch, minimum $7.7). 
Classified 55 cents a line, Minimum order $2.75. 





Joun Irvine Romer, Editor 
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Lipsticks In a_ catalogue 
on the published by a 
Fara concern that last 


year inaugurated 
a special department for develop- 
ing its business among farmers 
there is listed among the toilet 
preparations such articles as face 
powder, eyebrow pencils, rouge 
and lipsticks. To the advertising 
man who is city born, reared and 
minded, with city ideas of -farm 
women, this would at first thought 
seem like a good joke on the pub- 
lisher of the catalogue. The very 
idea of thinking he could sell such 
things as lipsticks to farm women ! 

But it was not a joke at all. 
The manufacturer told us_ his 
sales of “beauty stuff’ to farm 
women were large. Farmers have 
children, the children grow up and 
go away to school. When they 
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come back they bring with them 


city modes and crotchets. The 
young folks teach the old folks 
and before long Mother and Aunt 
Mary have learned a few tricks 
from Arabella. 


According to figures recently 
published by the Department oj 
Agriculture, there are 6,448,30¢ 
farms in the United States on 


which there are 51,406,017 peop! 
The farm household differs from 
the city household in one respect, 
if in no other: It is farther r 

moved from the shopping centres. 
And because it is not so accessible 
as the city home it buys in larger 
quantities. “ 

Johnson & Johnson, of New 
Brunswick, N. J., manufacturers 
of medicinal and surgical plasters 
and other pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, have just announced a farm 
advertising campaign on Johnson's 
Baby Powder. They will make an 
effort to send the large farm trade 
of the country to the drug stor: 
They say: 

“Farmers usually have 
families than city folks. It is es 
timated that 2,600,000 ‘farm ba 
bies’ are born every year, and all 
of them ought to have the benefit 
of Johnson’s Baby Powder. 

“Johnson & Johnson intend to 
send the farm trade to the drug 
store. They will persistently di 
rect the women of the farm to 
the pharmacy and will tell them 


larger 


why ‘Your Druggist Is More 
Than a Merchant,’ and why they 
should ‘Try the Drug Store 
First.’ ” 

Only recently a large chain- 
store organization undertook a 


wagon service to farms in a cer- 
tain locality. While it had feared 
the farmer’s wants would not be 
large or varied enough to justify 
the service, this company discov- 
ered it had greatly underestimated 
his requirements. He was a larger 
buyer than had been thought, and 
for articles the company never 
suspected he would be _inter- 
ested in. 

It is not too late to include the 
farm market in advertising plans 
for 1922. And when you go to the 
farmer, go the whole distance. 
Find out what he could do with 
your product on the farm; see if 
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you can make your product differ- 
ent or better for farm use; ad- 
vertise; go out and give him an 
energetic and intelligent canvass ; 
and after you sell him put in a 
service department that will make 
him a happy owner and user. 

If the farmer’s wife can be in- 
duced to use a lipstick, someone 
around the place will probably be 
glad to use your product, even if 
it makes you smile incredulously 
now to think of it. 





‘Too Good’’ “You don’t ex- 


ect me to believe 
to Be True! that! Why, it’s 
too good to be true,” is a remark 
flung at many salesmen. In fact 
if you want to locate a firm be- 
liever in the “truth is stranger 
than fiction” adage, just lend a 
sympathetic ear to the seller of 
something for which the claims 
are so strong that the truth of his 
assertions is discounted 

Every manufacturer does not 
make an article that produces 
such remarkable results that a 
statement of actual facts is likely 
to be disbelieved. Where the con- 
dition does hold true, however, it 
presents an interesting sales and 
advertising problem. 

When prospects treat your ar- 
guments with a fatherly sort of 
tolerance for what is looked upon 
as over-enthusiasm, there are at 
least two methods of breaking 
down this attitude. One, as ap- 
plied to salesmen, is to use the 
soft-pedal. For example, a sales- 
man had been calling on a shop 
superintendent who was _ taking 
eight hours to turn out a piece of 
work which this salesman’s ma- 
chine could do in fifteen minutes. 
Instead of answering “fifteen 
minutes” when the superintendent 
asked, “What time can you make 
on this piece?” the salesman re- 
plied “four hours.” That got the 
superintendent interested and 
eventually the salesman secured 
permission to install one of the 
machines for demonstration. Then 
it was merely a case of holding 
out the order blank to receive the 
signature. But had the salesman 
claimed a fifteen-minute job right 
off the bat he would have found 
himself in the street 
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In con.iection with the adver- 
tising a good solution is that em- 
ployed by Sweet-Orr & Co., Inc., 
as described in Printers’ INK 
recently. When this company 
discovered that advertising could 
be too convincing, even though 
every one of the incidents dealt 
with in the copy was absolutely 
true, it toned down the text. 
Graphic details were omitted. For 
instance, the headline on one piece 
of copy that referred to an in- 
cident that was really hard to 
believe, even though the proof 
was on file in the company’s of- 
fices, was changed from: “His 
Overalls Saved Him,” to “A Fact 
Stranger Than Fiction.” The text 
also was changed to show that 
Sweet-Orr realized that most 
readers would be inclined to dis- 
believe the story and thus invited 
confidence in the advertisement. 

It has often been said that a 
man could stand on the busiest 
corner in New York and try to 
dispose of genuine five-dollar 
gold pieces for fifty cents each, 
without making a single sale. 
When the claims for a product 
sound “too good to be true,” it is 
well, both®in the sales talk and 
advertising copy, to recognize the 
fact, and seek to gain conviction 
even though that implies telling 
only half the story. 





The Doctors Poes the medi- 
Begin to pee pretcedes 
actually ose 

Advertise eo er 
se? This interesting question 
comes up in connection with an 
effort now being made by the 
American Medical Association to 
increase the circulation of its 
book, “Nostrums and Quackery.” 

Printers’ INK is told by offi- 
cers of the association that the 
reason so-called “ethical” doctors 
do not use paid space in exploit- 
ing their interests is not because 
of enmity to advertising as such, 
but because a doctor has nothing 
to advertise but the ego. 

“The only kind of advertising 
that doctors could properly and 
profitably employ,” the officials 
say, “would be along institutional 
lines, having in view the benefit- 
ing of the profession as a whole,” 
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It is betraying no confidence to 
make what to some may seem to 
be a most surprising announce- 
ment. This is that the matter of 
institutional advertising has been 
urged upon the association by in- 
fluential physicians and that it has 
been considered. This is a striking 
example of the way advertising 
is making itself felt in unex- 
pected places. For it must be re- 
membered that a physician comes 
almost as naturally by his antip- 
athy to paid publicity as he does 
by the blood that runs through his 
veins. It is a part of his medical 
college course. 

From the merchandising stand- 
point there can be no question at 
all that the doctors of medicine 
could profit by an advertising 
campaign just as have the pack- 
ers, the railroads and the lumber 
interests. These great branches 
of industry were lampooned from 
Alpha to Omega by people who 
got their ideas from hearsay. The 
medical men are being criticized, 
and perhaps misunderstood, in 
much the same way. 

When an “ethical” doctor is 
quoted in public print in oppo- 
sition to bloodless stfrgery—for 
example, such as was done re- 
cently in Detroit and Chicago in 
connection with the proposed visit 
of Dr. Lorenz to those cities— 
people are likely to jump to the 
conclusion that the medical pro- 
fession is jealous, narrow and 
afraid. And no serious effort 
ever has been made to sell them 
on the physician’s side of the case. 

Prominent physicians have ex- 
pressed themselves to PRINTERS’ 
INK as being thoroughly cogni- 
zant of the need of telling people 
certain things. But they naively 
urge, with the air of announcing 
a new discovery, that such a move 
would place the profession on the 
defensive and attribute to the at- 
tacks an importance they would 
not otherwise possess. This con- 
clusion on the part of the doctors 
will bring a reminiscent smile to 
the faces of the packers, the rail- 
road heads and the lumbermen. 
They will recognize it as being 
a part of the growing pains they 
themselves experienced in their 
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transition to a recognition of pub- 
something that 
ought to be cultivated. 

This increasingly liberal view 
of physicians supplies additional 
evidence that advertising is prov- 
ing itself everywhere as a busi- 
ness force that not only can sell 


goods, but insure a fair deal to 
all at the bar of public opinion. 
**Influenc- In the E Dry 
ing”’ Goods Econo- 
mist for January 

Editorial 21 there is 
Opinion printed a com- 


munication sent to advertisers by 
the secretary of the American 
Valuation Association in which 
the suggestion is made that ad- 
vertising be withdrawn from the 
publication because of its editorial 
opposition to the proposal to bas 
tariff duties upon the American 
valuation of imported goods. It 
is further stated that several ad- 
vertisers have notified the pub 
lisher that their advertising will 
be withdrawn’ presumably in 
accordance with the hint thus 
conveyed. 

If, as is possible, this is part 
of an attempt to influence -edi- 
torial opinion of the business 
press generally, the Association 
will do well to watch its step. The 
author of the letter quoted by the 
Economist grossly underestimates 
the integrity of business pub- 
lishers, and is seriously misled as 
to their influence with their 
readers. The day has long gone 
by when such enterprises could 
be undertaken with any possibility 
of success, and a better way to 
defeat the ultimate purposes of 
the Association could scarcely be 
devised. 





City Agency Has 
Five New Accounts 

The Keeshen Advertising Company, 

Oklahoma City agency, has obtained the 

accounts of the Baker, Hanna & Blake 


Company, wholesale dry goods; the 
Huckins Hotel; the New State Overall 
Company; the Minnetonka Lumber 


Company; and the Local Building and 
Loan Association. all of Oklahoma City 
A direct-mail dealer campaign is planned 


for Baker, Hanna & Blake. The other 
accounts will use farm journals and 
newspapers. 
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How this Modern Advertising 
Agency Functions 


Diagram of the complete service rendered in the new Procter & Collier plant 


. Executive and Plan Board 
. Service Representatives 

. Merchandising 

. Copy and Research 


Art 


. Mechanical Production (Engrav- 


ing, Electrotyping) 


7. Media, Estimates, Checking, 
Orders, Auditing, Accounting 
8. Shipping 
g. Advertisers’ Hall (Sales Con- 
ventions, Conferences, etc.) 
10. Typography 


11. Press Room 12. Bindery 


PROCTER & COLLIER 


COMPANY 


ApvERTISING * MERCHANDISING * PRINTING 


MCMILLAN ST. AT READING RD., CINCINNATI 
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A young man with BRAINS 
wants an opportunity with 
some trade paper where he 
can duplicate past perform- 
ances by MAKING MONEY 
FOR THE PUBLISHER. 


Salary to start must not be 
less than $75.00 a week with 
the opportunity of becom- 
ing more than an employe. 


The price is high but the re- 
sults guaranteed will ‘be 
worth it. He has the proof. 
Now employed. 


Address “N.E,” Box 95, c/o P. I. 
833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, [il. 











Exceptional Opening for 


High-Geared Man 


Advertising Manager 
judgment, initia- 


Sales and 
who has virility, 
tive, executive ability, character 
and grit, and can formulate and 
execute sound salés plans of un- 
usual magnitude, can learn of a 
very attractive proposition. 

Our client is a manufacturer of 
metal novelties of highest artistic 
merit, selling readily at consistent 
prices. 

State complete information as to 
qualifications, experience, age, pre- 
vious performance, salary, etc. If 
yoy’re the man we want make your 
Jetter sell us. ; 

Address 


GEO. W. FORD COMPANY 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Boston Advertising Club 
Teaches Advertising 


A course in advertisement 
open to non-members:-as well as to mem 
bers, 
Pilgrim 

ass, 

Charles E. Bellatty, professor of ad 
vertising at Boston University, is iz 
charge, assisted by Henry Kuhns of the 
Stetson Press; Roger Wolcott, of Wal 
ter B. Snow and Staff, Boston, and 
Miss Anna L. Mahoney, director of the 
advertising of the Women’s Store of 
William Filene’s Sons Company. 

At the close of this course the edy 
committee of the association 
will offer an advanced course in adver 
tising and sales management, under 
direction of Charles K. H. Bunting, o 
Walter B. Snow and Staff, Boston. 


Answer—Dean-Hicks Co., 
Grand. Rapids 


ADVERTISING SERVICE 
CuicaGo, Jan. 4, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We would greatly appreciate it if, 
from your files, you could let us know 
whether or not there is a house-organ 
named “The Imprint.” We are con 
templating using this name for a new 
magazine and of course if there is such 
a name now in use, we would have t 
abandon it, 

ReyNotps ADVERTISING SERVICE. 
Leo J. Reynotps, 


Publicity Association, Boston, 


REYNOLDS 





Lanston Company Buys Barrett 
Adding Machine 


The Lanston Monotype Machine Com 


pany, Philadelphia, has bought the pat 
ents, business and assets of the Bar 
rett Adding Machine Company. The 


adding machine will be manufactured 
and marketed by the Lanston company 
at its Philadelphia plant. 

F. L. Rutledge, director of publicity 
for the Lanston company, informs 
Printers’ Ink that advertising plans 
for this new product are now in process 
of formulation. 


Brinton Carrigan Joins Snod- 
grass & Gayness 

Brinton Carrigan, formerly advertig- 
ing man: ager of the Gillespie Eden. Cor- 
poration, “‘Eden”’ washing machine,, bas 
joined the staff of Snodgrass & Gayniéss, 
advertising agency, ew Yor Mr. 
Carrigan before being advertising man 
ager of the Gillespie Eden Corporation 
was advertising manager of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc.,. Orange, J 


s , 
Arkansas * Hotel dtel. Men Adver- 
vertise Co-operatively 
The Bott Advertising Agency, Little 
Rock, Ark., is handling the advert} ing 
account of the Arkansas Hotel’ "s 
Association. Newspaper space is being 
used. + , 
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You’ve Got to Have It 


ADVERTISING 
FOR TRADE 
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IN LATIN-AMERICA 


By WILLIAM E. AUGHINBAUGH 
Foreign and Export Editor, ““The New York Commercial’’; 
Instructor in Foreign Trade in Columbia and 
New York Universities. 

Latin-Americans are different. Mr. Aughinbaugh 
knows Latin-Americans. He knows trade. He 
knows advertising. His book is a mine of au- 
thentic information—about mediums to be used, 
types of copy and illustrations that most appeal, 
about packing and shipping, etc. It contains an 
up-to-date list of daily, weekly and monthly 
periodicals in Latin-America, the only such list 
available in English. (Profusely illustrated. Price 
$3.00. At bookstores. Published by The Century 
Co., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 


Population 66,138 Trading Centre for 150,000 | 


| Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City. Brockton shoes 
| 18,000,000 people. Paper established 1880. 


Brockton Daily ens ag 


_ Printing 21,000 Daily 
__ Flat Commercial rates 6% cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 


Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 
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321 BROADWAY \ 


The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE giving of gifts is by no 

means confined to the Christ- 
mas season, as every day is a 
birthday for somebody and almost 
every man acquires the gift habit 
before as well as after marriage. 

But because Christmas is the 
universal and most concentrated 
period of gift-giving many firms 
have discovered that an effective 
way to secure lists of users or 
owners is to urge their dealers to 
secure whenever possible the name 
of the individual to whom the 
gift is to be presented. , 

* * * 

In the Christmas number of its 
house magazine for dealers, the 
Eastman Kodak Company told its 
representatives : 

“From now until Christmas time 
many of the cameras you sell will 
be given by the purchasers to 
other people. Be sure in every 
case to get the name of the person 
who is going to use the camera, 
so that your mailing list will be 
correct. 

“Soon after Christmas send him 
a circular letter, saying that his 
camera was purchased at your 
store, that you are interested in 
his photographic experiences, that 
you will be glad to help him at 
any time. You'll make a new 
friend for your counter and gain 
a regular film customer. 

“We will send you copy for 
such a letter if you will ask us.” 

Those dealers who asked the 
company for a letter received the 
following: 

“The camera you got for 
Christmas came from our Kodak 
counter. You are therefore en- 
titled to our Kodak service. And 
we want you to have it. 

“Bring a few of your prints 
along whenever you buy Kodak 
film so that we may help you 
through friendly criticism. We 
have the benefit of years of 
photographic experience, and if 
there is something that puzzles 
both of us, we'll take the matter 
up with the Eastman experts at 


‘ tography, the 


- —today if you can. 


Rochester. Not that we antici- 
pate troubles of this kind. Pho- 
Kodak way, is 
simple and easy. Our big service 
will be to help you make good 
pictures better. 

“You'll be interested in the Ko- 
dak accessories, too, that add so 
much to the fun of photography 
For example, the Kodak Self- 
Timer, a little device that presses 
the cable release, so you can be 
in the picture. The Kodapod—it 
serves as a tripod, yet you carry 
it in your pocket. 

“Bring in a few of your prints 
We're never 
too busy to help.” 

The Schoolmaster finds two ex- 
cellent ideas in this timely sug- 
gestion. One is that the plan of 
asking the purchaser of an article 
for the name and address of the 
person to whom the article is to 
be given, when it is purchased as 
a gift, is a new source from which 
to obtain names for a mailing 
list, and that such a mailing list 
presents as good an opportunity 
for all-year circularizing as it 
does for special circularizing dur- 
ing the gift season. 

Moreover, it is not too late now 
for members of the Class. whose 
dealers made it a practice to keep 
a record of the names and ad- 
dresses of gift recipients to sug- 
gest to them the mailing out of 
such a letter as the one used by 
the Eastman Kodak Company 
And, incidentally, this Eastman 
letter will bear analysis. As an 
effective sales-getter, it has. ever) 
earmark of being all there. 

* * * 


A copy problem with which 
many members of the Class have 
undoubtedly tussled is that of 
visualizing a campaign’s advertis- 
ing circularization. “Twenty-seven 
million people will read Blank’s 
message this month,” is the cus- 
tomary method. But often this 
fails to impress, for few people 
are able to picture what “twenty- 
seven million people” means. 
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“Greatest Lumber 
Newspaper on 
Earth.” 









Published 
in CHICAGO 


—Read wherever 
lumber is cut or sold. 
\ Member A. B. C. 


THE AUTOMOBILE TRADE 
OF NEW YORK 


and how to reach it 100%. Repair Shops, 

Service Stations, Fleet Owners, Accessory 

Dealers—all of this great Metropolitan 

Trade, the wealthiest market in the world. 

Drop me a line for information. 
FRANK M. DAMPMAN 

98 Park Place, New York City 


SALESMEN WANTED 


In all large cities and counties in America. 
Exclusive territory granted. Easy to earn $3,000 
to $6.000 on commission basis, introducing The 
Walhamore Complete and Special tines 

Business Service. Nationally advertised. Leads 
furnished. Real opportunity for men and 
women of ability. personality and appearance 
Write at once. State age, qualifications, etc 
The Walhamore Company, Sales Dept., 
Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 


ASK Tedewd-ligs 


A Special Service Organization—F ounded in 1895 
Investigators, Researchers, Statisticians, 
Writers, Illustrators, Editors. 

A Library Ca oe Millions of Records, 
Clippings and Pictures. 

EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 
Founder-President and Executive Chairman, 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL.D., Litt.D. 

450 Fourth Avenue, New York. [Ed.tor-in-Chief 
































SALESMAN 


We have an opening for a first 


class printing salesman for com- 
mercial printing and color work. 


Liberal compensation to a live 
producer. Write for appointment. 
The Victor Printing Co., 
23 Worth Street, New York 











Drug Distribution 


in Greater New York 


Our client is an experienced sales organi 
zation with fifteen salesmen covering the 
Greater New York zone from their own 
warchouses. Now sole distributors for 
large pharmaceutical house and two 
nationally advertised articles. Are in 
exceptional position to obtain quick and 
profitable distribution in this zone for 
one other high-grade article for the 
drug and department store trade, 


The PENN-ALLEN 0Oo., 
280 Broadway, New York. 
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Most of us have a hazy notion it 
is a stupendous number, but it 
does not register a definite im- 
pression. This mental shortcoming 
accounts for those copy compari- 
sons running something like: “If 
every oil can manufactured by 
Smith’s Oil Can Company, during 
1921, were stretched end on end 
the line would encircle ithe earth 
two and one-half times.’ 

An indication of what may be 
done in this regard is to be see 
in a recent advertisement of th 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company. 
One sentence clarifies Kleinert’s 
advertising circulation. It reads: 
“You could stock a whole news- 
stand with the magazines and 
newspapers which will carry 
Kleinert’s 1922 advertising.” .-The 
illustration, picturing a news- 
stand loaded with the mediums 
carrying Kleinert advertising, gets 
the big idea across in a flash. The 
copy goes on to say: “Their 
combined subscription lists total 
over 19,000,000 and they all figure 


on four readers for each subscrip- 


tion number—a reader total of 
76,000,000.” 
However, it is the illustration 


and the first sentence in the text 
that tell the tale. 
* . * 


“A new spirit seems to be pos- 
sessing advertisers,” remarked an 
advertising artist to the School- 
master. “For the past five months 
I have been kept busy attempting 
to visualize, in new and non- 
conflicting ways, the idea of 
Service. 

“T have in my office at. the pres- 
ent time at least a dozen requests 
for figures or insignias or sym- 
bols that will quickly convey the 
thought of Service. The majority 
of my clients would prefer not 
actually to print in the word. 














Mailing Lists - Multigraphing -Addressing - Mailing 
Complete Mailing Service 
BAMPSON & BUsOpEK co, 

Providence w 


Boston orcester 
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“Your Booklet 


Made 90% 
More Sales 


So writes a prominent publisher about a book- 
let I wrote that swept away an edition of 5,000 
sets—$70,000 worth—of books in sixty days, 
after three other pieces of sales literature had 
failed to make sales at a worth-while profit. 

Is your printed matter making enough sales 
to satisfy your 

If not, perhaps I can help you. 

Twenty-two years’ study of advertising prob- 
lems has taught me how to write sales literature 
that makes people say “Yes.” 

I have proved this—over and over again—by 
achieving the desired results after others had 
failed. 

My regular clients keep me pretty busy, but 
occasionally I have some open time that may be 
secured by someone who needs something much 
more effective than the ordinary copy turned out 
in large quantities by the ‘average $100-a-week 
copy man. 

If interested, address “RESULTS,” Box 90, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Tied Down to Your 


Publishing Business? 


ANT to retire? Other inter- 

ests require your attention? 
Need a stronger organization for 
growth? 


The right man will enable you to 
avoid selling at a sacrifice. He will 
help you make the business grow. 
or let you retire gradually. 


This man is available now. 

My advertising, circulation and edi- 
torial experience have been gained 
in one publishing failure, in the big 
stage of one success, and in the en- 


tire developn.ent of another. I will | 


leave my present connection for, the 
opportunity to acquire an interest. 


My attorneys will establish my re- | ,. 
: | bine looked over the market and 


sponsibility, or, if you wish, will 
put me in touch with you. Address 
Kerr & Kerr, 19 South La Salle 
St., Chicago. 








2-Color 
Printing 


Exceptionally low costs on 
fine catalog and book work 


PRINTERS’ 





in long runs. 


We have for sale excess capacity 
of new Cottrell two-color two-side 
web rotary magazine press, deliv- 
ering sheet 24% in. x 35% in. 
Finest color work at cost far be- 
low any flat-bed equipment. 


Address “ R ’ 


, Printers’ Ink | 
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They want the picture or symbol 
to tell the story. 

“Almost all of these advertisers 
at one time or another remark, 
‘Can’t you give me something that 
will be as good, in its way, as th 
Prudential trade-mark? That Rock 
of Gibraltar idea is a wonder. It 
speaks for itself. Now do the 
same thing for Service.’ 

“That is all very well, but sym 
hols of service are rare indeed 
It seems to be a complex word, as 
far as picturization is concerned 
I have racked my brain for a new 
idea, a really inspired suggestion 

“But the ségnificant thing is a 
sort of nation-wide impressio: 
that ‘Service’ is a bigger word 
than ever, and a stronger forc 
than ever in modern salesman 
ship.” 


* * * 


A Florida orange-growers’ com- 


decided that competition was rather 
keen and that it would take an 
almost prohibitive sum of money 
to market a new _ trade-marked 
brand. But there was one logical 
opening, 

Certain stores 
number of chains, 
loose fruit or fresh vegetables. 
Nothing quickly perishable and 
that required mussy display was 
bothered with. Notwithstanding 
this, these stores were logical out- 
lets for oranges. 

Then came the idea of packing 
two dozen oranges or grapefruit 
in a fibre container, sealed and not 
to be opened at the store by the 
consumer. 

These boxes were supplied in 
limited number only, and they 
could be placed on shelves or 
counters, exactly like other pack- 
aged goods. There was no count- 
ing required or rehandling. 

Great care has been taken in 
| packing and in keeping fresh sup- 


t them a 
did not carry 


among 
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plies on hand. The consumer 
buys on faith, but the price is 
rather lower than oranges of the 
same fine quality could be had in 
the usual way. 

The label on the sealed pack- 
ages distinctly states that every 
orange is guaranteed. If there is 
a faulty orange, the packer will 
make it good. 

Several big chain stores have 
accepted the proposition and it is 
being successfully carried out. 





Points the Moral, with a 
Vengeance 


Epwarp H. Dovuctas 
ADVERTISING 
Newark, N, J., Jan. 10, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A recent issue of Printers’ Ink car- 
ried an advertisement for a copy writer 
who could write “cheerful, not funny” 
department-store copy. 

Apparently sensing the trend of things. 
and not wishing to be outdone, a de- 
partment store in a city not far from 
New York carried this as an ear to its 
full-page display: 

«R” life insurance company recently 
got this letter from a bereaved widow: 
‘I take pleasure in informing you of the 
death of my husband, who was insured 
in your company. Please send me papers 
quick, so I can prove he is dead!’ There’s 
nothing like being prompt in most mat- 
ters. The prompter you are in attend- 
ing our great Dollar Sale, tomorrow, 
the more satisfaction you will derive in 
the savings on anything you purchase.” 

Perhaps you will wish to pass this on, 
either as a warning to advertisers not 
to divulge their plans prematurely, or 
as a hor-ri-ble. example. 

Epwarp H. Dovc as. 





Bird Account for Omaha 
Agency 
The Max Geisler Bird Company, mail- 
order bird house, Omaha, has placed its 


advertising account in the hands of the 
Bloodhart-Soat Company, Inc., Omaha. 


PRINTERS’ 
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Direct Mail Advertising 


reduces cos of ' selling. POSTAGE 
MAGAZINE—published monthly—tells 
how to write Sales-Producing Letters, 
Circulars, Booklets, House Magazines. 
Send $2.00 for 12 months’ subscription. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 
The 
RAILROAD MARKET 
consists of 
TWO MILLION MEN 
and their FAMILIES 


KOCH’S LIST 

of RAILROAD 

MAGAZINES 
Circulation 

One MILLION and a HALF 





Send for Rate and Data Folder giving a 
survey of this field. 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 
512 Fifth Ave., New York City. 













BRAINS mixed with Printers’ 
Ink produces sales literature that 
turns prospects into customers. 
The next time YOU need a 

inted masterpiece try OUR 

rmula. Wenot only prescribe 
the kind of printing that will 
make your business healthy; we 
fill the prescription and see that 
it is administered effectively. 


THE BRADLEY PRESS 
118 EB. 28th ST., NEW YORK 





















Sweater News 


A Gsthanete| Outerw ear 
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Wanted Immediately 


A COPY WRITER 


who gets fire into his copy. 
One trained in English and 
grounded in the economics of 
selling. The opportunity is 
with one of the fastest grow- 
ing agencies in America. Give 
complete details and salary ex- 
pected. 


Address “M. T.,” 
Printers’ Ink 


Box 94, 








PUBLISHERS 
page or more per issue of absolutely 
new advertising. 
feature of intense reader interest. 
new kind of editorial co-operation. 
Commission basis. 
DAVID DARRIN, 
949 Park Place, Box 2, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Copyright, 1922, David Darrin. 


a 


>> 











ROUSE-OROAN HEAD- 
QUARTERS 


Will Teli You How to B 
Sales—Create Good wit 
Send for The Blue Pencil, a 
real trade journal, covering 
House-Organs in an authori- 
tative, thorough way. Full 

of new ideas. 

Sample Copy Free— 
Subscription $3 a year 
House-Organ Headquarters, 
187 Montague St., Brooklyn 








Sell to ST. LOUIS 


And Its Famous 
150-Mile Radius 


Globe- Democrat 


PRINTERS’ 
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Furniture Retailers Hear of 
Standardized Trade Terms 


At the annual convention of the R 
tail Furniture Association, recently he 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., addresses wer: 
made by Richard H. Lee, honorary 
counsel, of the National Vigilance Cor 
mittee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs, and by H, J. Kenner, director of 
that committee. Mr. Lee gave his a 
tention to the movement to standardiz: 
furniture trade terms which was starte: 
a short time ago at a conference of di‘ 
ferent interests of the furniture indus 
try at Cleveland. He stated that t! 
Cleveland conference’s work was not 
final and that the reports issued were i 
the form of suggestions. 


Music Trade Paper Has New 
Owner 


Ward Seeleye has purchased M.J.S.7 
(Musical Instrument Sales Tips), New 
York, and will be editor and pub 
lisher. Mr. Seeleye was for more thar 
two years publicity manager of the Gen 
eral Motors Acceptance Corporation, 
New York, and was news editor of 
Automobile Topics, New York, before 
he joined the American Expeditionary 
Forces 


Newspaper Association 
Re-elects Witham 


E. L. Witham, of the Salem, Mass., 
Evening News, was re-elected president 
of the New England Newspapers Ad- 


vertising Managers’ Association at its 
annual meeting on January 18 at Bos- 
ton. This is Mr. Witham’s third term 
as head of the organization, which in- 
cludes advertising managers of news- 
papers in eighteen cities. 


Krolik & Company Advances 
J. M. Golding 


James M. Golding has been appointed 
sales manager of A. Krolik & Company, 
wholesale drygoods house, Detroit. Mr. 
Golding has been advertising manager 
for the last three years for the Krolik 
organization. He continues to direct 
advertising. 








Free Book— 





“Advertising Simplified” 
Teaches fundamentals of wer iy in ai 
clear, simple way. Valuable to all adver 
tisers and beginners - ally. Over 106 
pages on rates, engravings, typogra: 
proven newspaper classified and display ists. 
1992 Edition FREE if you apply on your 
—- stationery 

CHARLES H. “TOUZALIN AGENCY 








Gen oe S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








__ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


YOU Can cover your own interests 
completely, if you plan to buy, sell 
r invest in a Publishing Business, by 
rst consulting the Harris-Dibble Co., 
97 Madison Ave., New York. 


HALF INTEREST IN AGENCY—Forty 
or more local accounts. No competition, 
Seventeen national accounts in district. 
Established 8 years. Stand strictest inves- 
tigation. Big opportunity. Box 492, P. I. 
For Sale—Stenotype, new model, 
used only few months. Will sell 
for $40 cash. Box 490, care of 


Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


WANT A REPRESENTATIVE 
in Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, inter- 
mediate territory? Prefer representative 
trade paper. Experienced. With right 
deal I will get you the business. » ee 
Booth, 333 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio, 


Commercial Art Studio 


(established nearly 4 years) wishes to 
connect with either an Advertising Con- 
cern, Printing-Engraving House or would 
consider experienced Salesman as Partner. 
Box 488, Printers’ Ink. 


Automatic Printing Press for Sale 
A Delphos Model “‘A” Press, printing a 
sheet 19x28, type form 18x28, complete 
with mechanical feeder, and 4-hp. Kimble 
Motor, all complete with magnetic stops 
and brakes. Press has a speed of 
an hour. Has been run about one year, 
and is in tiptop condition. Will be sold 
at a bargain for cash. Address The 
Glessner Co., Findlay, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY — Capable 
man with experience in management and 
sales end of job printing business, and 
who has $5000 to invest, may secure 
good position with profitable job print- 
ing plant in live Ohio city. At present 
run in connection with morning news- 
paper, but want to organize separate com- 
pany to take it over. Linotype composi- 
tion available, Well equip; and plenty 
of room to grow. o labor troubles. 
Would use money invested to improve 
the plant. References required. The 
Findlay Publishing Co., Findlay, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory ! 


County distributors wanted; write to- 
day. G. L. W. Spring Oiler Co., San 
Diego, Cal. 



































A DESIGNER 
One capable of doing high-grade design 
ing and lettering. State experience and 
salary. Send samples. Box 493, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





A Printing Salesman with real 
business can tie up with a plant 
established 25 years on terms that 
will interest him. Box 478, P. I. 


SALESMAN acquainted with buyers and 
who can obtain orders for sales check 
books can make favorable commission 
arrangements with leading Chicago con 
cern in this line. Wirth Sales Book Co., 
Dept. P, Chicago. 


We require high-grade subscription 
solicitors in all parts of the United 
States on a new business paper for de- 
partment store and import trade. Sub 
—— price $10. Foreign Markets, 
10 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Farm Editor—A well-known sectional 
farm paper requires assistant- editor, 
college-trained man preferred. Must be 
coming and not going man. Head work. 
hustle and experience will count. All 
correspondence held confidential. Box 
486, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
I control the advertising of four com 
panies and want experienced agency 
man to join me in starting agency in 
Philadelphia. Small amount of capital 
necessary. This is a real opportunity. 
Address Box 500, Printers’ Ink. 




















Wanted—Salesman to handle easy sell- 
ing specialty, universally used in the 
printing trade. Can be carried as a 
side line, attractive proposition, Write 
fully, stating experience and present 
territory covered. Wilson-Imperial Com- 
pany, 115 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J. 
PRINTING SALESMAN—A real oppor- 
tunity is open to one or two real sales- 
men of advertising-printing of the better 
sort, with a large and exceptionally well- 
equipped printing plant in the Middle 
West. Preference will be given to men 
who have had successful experience in 
the sale of Direct Advertising and who 
have the ability to create ideas for and 
plan complete direct advertising cam- 
paigns. for clients. No limit to their 
compensation except their own ability 
and efforts. Address Box 485, P. I. 


Can You Sell Offset Lithography? 
For an experienced man there is an 
opportunity with a Lithographing Com- 
pany, in a Middle West city, enjoying 








the highest reputation for QUALITY 
work, 

Want a man 
is developing. 
advertising sense. 
address 

Box 503, 


with personality, who 
A man with sales and 
If you are that man, 


e 
care of Printers’ Ink, 
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EXPERIENCED BUSINESS MAN- 
AGER WANTED for partner in morn- 
ing daily in fast-growing oil city. 
Exceptional opportunity. Must have 
$5,000 to $10,000 to invest. Daily 
News, El Dorado, Ark. 


Young Man who can prepare attractive 
booklet—advertisements, etc. Nominal 
salary to start, but chance for advance 
ment to Advertising Manager. Give 
references, salary required, age. Address 
J Malone, Vice-President, Hudson 
Motor Specialties Company, Market and 
2lst Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
WANTED 








to represent well-known and established 
Southern business journal in Ohio 
and contiguous territory. Acquaintance 
among manufacturers of hardware or 
implements primary requisite. sive 
qualifications, age, experience, and brief 
history of past connections with appli 
cation. Box 477, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant to Advertising Manager- 
Real opportunity in organization of one 
of the best-known national advertisers 
Work will be creative visualization ,and 





layout of ideas for advertisements. Loca- 
tion in Philadelphia. Apply by letter 
only. State age, experience (including 


agency experience if any) and name of 
accounts which have been handled, to 
gether with samples of work, which will 
be returned promptly. Replies will be 
held in confidence and forwarded to 
our principal. Address Franklin Print 
ing Company, 518 Ludlow Street, Phila 
delphia. 


Experienced © 
Copy Man 
Wanted Now 


Successful agency experience 
is essential. 

Mail order experience would 
be an advantage. 

The advertiser is an Ohio 
agency and is willing to pay 
whatever the man is worth. 
Send samples for quick ac- 
tion. 


Box 476, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LITTLE ADS are making big money for 
numerous advertisers. Let us show you 
Catalog of selected lists, prices, free on 
request. Scott & Scott, Adv. Agency, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York. 


House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firm for oeny years can take 
additional work. High-class; prompt 
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delivery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 
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Are You Paying for Printing or City 
“Overhead”? Our modern, American 
plan shop, one hour from Penn. Station, 
is equi to meet your demand for fine 
color, half-tone and commercial printing 
and we would welcome the opportunit, 
of proving it to you. GLEN COVE 
ECHO PRESS, INC., Tel. 498, GLEN 
COVE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


FOR $25.00 


Your one-inch display goes in 210 
Country weeklies. 100 N. Y., 47 Pa 
10 Conn., 53 N. J. Every line is read 
in a country weekly. $67.20 for 
four insertions. 
LAWRENCE F. DEUTZMAN 
Syndicate Advertising 
507 Fifth Avenue 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Printing Service Man desires connec 
tion with high-class printer. Trained ir 
typography and color layout of cata 
logues, booklets, house-organs, by a 
reputable firm. Box 496, P. I. 


Visualizer and Figure Man, capable 
and experienced, seeks permanent con 
nection in New York or Philadelphia 
Fine technique for newspaper reproduc 
tion. Address Box 494, Printers’ Ink 























Woman, with executive, clerical experi 
ence, extensive traveler, Columbia adver 
tising course, desires position advertising 
agency or department. Intelligent and 
intuitive. Box 481, Printers’ Ink. 


Retail Drug Merchandiser seeks change 
of vocation. Skilled in buying, selling, 
dispensing, store management. Honest, 
dependable, well-informed, assiduous 
Box 504, Printers’ Ink. 


Would You Try 
POISON? 


if a dead boss was your only chance 
of advancement? I’m placing my 
faith in this advertisement instead, which 
shows my happy disposition. Besides that, 
I’m well educated and have had exten- 
sive advertising experience; copy, layouts, 
catalogs, sales letters. In addition to 
Opportunity, and $70 per week, I want 
congenial associates. Write Box 484, P. I. 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 

















COPY WRITER and lay- 
out man; two and a half 
years with manufacturing 
concern; analysis, selling, 
space buying, ‘and produc- 
tion work. “Keen business 
sense; willingness and abil- 












ity; a comer.” Age 24, 
college degree. Anywhere, 
$2500. Mention 4733-B. No 






charge to employers. 


FERNALOS EXCHANGE, INC. 
Timo NaTi.Biose. Sprinerig.o, Mass. 
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Advertising Man, 26, married, thoroughly 
familiar with technical advertising and 
sales promotion work, seeks position with 
mfr. * iN Y Y. C.) as advertising manager or 
ass istant. Moderate salary. Box 495, P. I. 


Young lady, experienced handling Ad- 
yertising and Makeup Work for publi- 
cations. At present also has_ charge 
of office; purchasing supplies. Efficient 
Secretary and Stenographer. Excellent 
references. Box 489, Printers’ Ink. 


Circulation Man—One who has wide 
experience (15 years) and whose past 
record proves ability. Well acquainted 
with Wholesalers and News Company's 
distribution. 35 years of age. Married. 
Best of references. Box 480, P. I. 














ARTIST 


Working in all mediums desires 
position, $50 week. Will consider 
part-time work. 

Box 505, Printers’ Ink, 




















BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 


With exceptional administrative ability— 
organizing —merchandising—advertising. 
Open for engagement with a company of 
sufficient scope to warrant the services 
ef a real producer. Location of no 
moment. Box 475, Printers’ Ink. 


ANALYSIS 

has enabled him to secure unusual re- 
sults in Accountancy and Administra- 
tion, His experience has_ included 
Merchandising Analysis, the profitable 
use and reproduction of the Graphic 
Arts, 

His mission is the study, clear under- 
standing, interpretation and administra- 
tion of Purchases, Sales, Records and 
Service. His work is the supervision 
of these departments for a strict observ- 
ance of profits. 

Box 501, P. I. 


Mr. Advertising Manager! 


Do you need an assistant—one who 
has studied advertising, but knows 
he can never know it all—one who is 
willing to work and will follow in- 
structions to the letter? I. C. 5S. 
graduate. Can relieve busy manager 
ot all detail work; good business let- 
ter writer. I am 26, college man, 
and will g° anywhere. Available now. 
Address Box 479, Printers’ Ink. 











I am an Experienced 
advertising woman with a native gift 
for writing good copy. Too 2 spane ree 
to “know it all,’’ but 

enough to make me more thes usually 
competent to manage a small adver- 
tising department or to assist the 
manager of a big one. Agency copy 
writing connection would also be wel- 
come, Splendid record retail and whole- 
sale advertising; plenty of samples. 
An interview will disclose enascese, 
well-rounded experience. Box 482, P. I. 
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Commercial Artist who is a salesman 
and understands the requirements of ad 
vertising, wants position with manufac- 
turer, agency or newspaper. Particularly 
good at the production of clean simple 
line and wash illustrations, preparation 
of dummies and catalogs; can deal effec- 
tively with customer. $60. Box 499, P. I. 


I Want to Exchange My Present Job 

for a Better One 
I want to edit a small magazine or secure 
an advertising job that requires skill at 
writing. Am now assistant editor. I 
write with an original, human and un- 
expected twist. Have had practical mag- 
azine and advertising experience. If you 
have a job that requires a responsible 
head, I can help you. (New York.) 
Box 487, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales-Advertising Executive—Fitted by 
experience, ability, personality for posi- 
tion, trust and responsibility. Good cor- 
respondent and copy writer. Successful 
record two large manufacturers technical 
products open fullest investigation, Read- 
ily adapt himself to new line and asso- 
ciates, Age 37, married, good health and 
habits. Traveled extensively. Immediate 
compensation secondary to real opportu 
nity build for future. Willing locate 
anywhere opportunity calls, but prefer 
progressive manufacturer in small city. 
Confidential. Box 491, Printers’ Ink. 


AUTOMOTIVE SALES PROMOTION 
Have had 18 years’ experience in auto 
motive industry with sales promotion, 
publicity, .advertising, booklets, house- 
organs, printing, etc. Also securing 
dealers and working with large sales or- 
ganizations. Experience includes news- 
paper, trade journal, automobile factory 
and advertising agency executive connec- 
tions. Have traveled 38 States—have 
national acquaintance. Am 39, perfect 
health, good education and address, and 
aggressive. Good judge of men. Want 
automotive factory or agency connection. 
Available Feb. 1. Box 502, Printers’ Ink. 

















CREATOR OF 
ADVERTISING ART 


cAr present Art Director of a 
New York Agency — desires 
connection with reputable ad- 
vertising agency on 

Part Time or 
Studio Space with Work 




















An Artist Thoroughly experienced in all 
living in ag 5 De- 
“ ” signer, tterer. xpert on 
Ad-dom layouts and ideas. 

If you have an _ excellent 


proposition for one who has 
“been through the mill” as 
an artist and executive, ad- 
dress Art Ad-dom, Box 483, 
Printers’ | ix 


ASSISTANT TO SALESMANAGER 


Here’s a right-hand man you can trust 
100%; while you are on the road; 
while he is on the road. He is a 
self-starter with plenty of experience in 
sales promotion. 

He is 30, married, educated. Pre- 
fers a product that is not yet estab- 
lished. Salary $3,600. Address Box 
497, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Orie, 
vertising 


110,000,000 
CIRCULATION 





To convey your message to every 
nook and corner of the land; or 
to concentrate it on a block, a 
city or a state:—there is one 
logical, economical, effective 
medium— 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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BRANCHES IN 45 CITIES OPERATING IN OR 
REPRESENTING OVER 6500 CITIES. AND TOWNS 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING BUILDS SOUND ENDURING BUSINESS 
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Can books 
be SOLD ? 


The average publisher issues scores of books 
each year, scatters half-hearted support-among 
them, and hopes that one or more may catch 
the public fancy and be bought in quantities. 
He does not se// his wares as other manufac- 
turers do. He gambles on issuing something 
that the public will take away from him. 


<st 


Each year he repeats this process, abandon- 
ing books which showed promise in order to 
bring out new failures. 


Se= (555) =e 


After investigation, the Business Survey of 
Tue Cuicaco Trinpungé has come to the 

mclusion that books can be sold and that 
advertising can be an invaluable aid in selling 
them. Book publishers have run announce- 
ments in THE TRIBUNE, but (except in the 
case of subscription books) have never adver- 
tised their wares in this market. But it can 


be done—profitably. 
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We invite discussion with any pub- 
lisher who wishes to substitute mod- 
ern merchandising methods for the 
lottery element in his business. 


The Chicags Tribme 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER//// 
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